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Disconnect 


I do recognise and salute Ben 
Lewis’s huge effort and commitment 
in translating a number of Karl 
Kautsky’s key works into English, 
but I question the value, time and 
space given in the Weekly Worker to 
Kautsky’s writings. 

Yes, it may be correct that Lenin 
among others regarded Kautsky as 
the pre-eminent Marxist before his 
collapse and treachery in 1914, 
but surely we can’t say that before 
1914 Kautsky was a complete, 
immaculate Marxist who then, 
suddenly and dramatically, flipped 
completely and went over to the 
side of the class enemy. People 
don’t ‘suddenly’ turn overnight: 
these ‘turns’ are usually the product 
of numerous quantitative and 
qualitative changes in thinking over 
long periods of time. Big dramatic 
and controversial events may, of 
course, place massive pressures on 
individual communists, but if they 
buckle and give way this is usually 
because their original commitment 
and identification with the ideas, 
values and principles of scientific 
communism has eroded over time. 

I always felt when reading Ben’s 
translations that Kautsky - still 
came across as stilted, mechanical, 
formulaic - as if he didn’t quite 
believe what he was saying, but felt 
the need to go through the formal 
motions of Marxism, reciting the 
key texts. Ben’s quotes from when 
Kautsky was meant to be a ‘good 
Marxist’ actually serve to highlight 
the inherent revisionism in his 
politics at that time and the basis for 
his future capitulation (‘Dispelling 
the Kautsky myths’, March 5). 

Kautsky writes: “... the same 
republic (or state) which forms 
the basis for the emancipation 
of the proletariat can at the same 
time become the basis for the class 
domination of the bourgeoisie.” 
The bourgeois state machine “is the 
indispensable precondition of the 
liberation of the proletariat”. 

No, completely wrong on both 
counts. Lenin was really clear about 
this in his State and revolution. 
The state of the bourgeoisie must 
be overthrown and smashed, and 
replaced by an entirely new state, 
the commune or soviet state - the 
basis of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. It is this new state, 
the state representing working 
class power, which is_ required 
to both suppress the overthrown 
bourgeoisie and their allies and 
agents and to exercise leadership in 
starting to build up the new socialist 


economy. 
There really is no room for 
compromise between these 


fundamentally opposite views: the 
Kautsky view that the capitalist 
state can be taken over, and used 
to build socialism; or that that state 
has to be completely replaced by 
another, including through working 
class socialist revolution. 

Ben claims Kautsky makes “a 
bold  anti-revisionist statement 
on one of the core features of 
Marxist political strategy” - he is 
“extensively quoting from Marx’s 
Civil War in France on the Paris 
Commune”. The giveaway 1s 
Kautsky “extensively quoting”. Yes, 
but either not really understanding 
or, more likely, seeking to 
appropriate Marx’s words _ as 
window-dressing for essentially a 
reformist parliamentary strategy. 

Ben quotes Kautsky: “The 
conquest of state power by the 


proletariat therefore does _ not 
simply mean the conquest of the 
government ministries ... but the 
dissolution of ... the state church, 
bureaucracy and officer corps. As 
long as the proletariat is not strong 
enough to abolish these institutions 
of power, then taking over 
individual government departments 
and entire government will be to no 
avail.” 

Interesting in Ben’s quote there 
is no reference to what will replace 
the “abolished institutions of 
power”, which was half of Lenin’s 
critique: ie, against the anarchists 
(the flipside of the reformists), 
who want to immediately abolish 
all states. Kautsky’s “does not 
simply mean” still infers that the 
political party of the working class 
is first elected to parliament and to 
government as a precondition for 
the next steps: ie, to fundamentally 
remake the state apparatus. 

Again, this is the polar opposite 
of State and_ revolution. The 
proletariat must first carry out the 
socialist revolution, overthrowing 
the bourgeois state and bourgeois 
rule, and then proceed to formally 
establish a new state of the working 
class, which itself will be based on 
the institutions, organisations and 
structures of the working class, 
including those newly developed 
in the course of the revolutionary 
struggle. 

Ben thinks Kautsky is warning 
against parties such as Labour, 
Syriza or Sinn Féin coming to power, 
when in fact Kautsky is precisely 
advocating they should indeed 
first come to power (or office) and 
then use that office, backed by 
the “strength of the proletariat”, 


to implement “revolutionary” 
changes. 
Actually, the Labour Party, 


as the mass political party of the 
organised labour movement and 
its parliamentary — expression, 
absolutely must seek to win 
governmental office if it is to carry 
out any of its limited reformist 
aims, to help protect workers 
against the negative aspects of 
capitalism and the state. But it is the 
role of a genuine Communist Party, 
along with its mass membership 
and even greater mass influence, to 
help stimulate, guide and lead the 
working class to carry out socialist 
revolution. 

However, trying to convert 
the Labour Party into a Marxist 
organisation - a sort of halfway- 
house Communist Party - is 
precisely where the Weekly Worker 
group goes wrong. Translating and 
studying Kautsky, even “when 
he was a Marxist”, is clearly and 
inevitably not helping. It could 
be the role of the Labour Party to 
be the representative of the whole 
of the working class and labour 
movement - at present this is only 
partial - to fully and independently 
represent the class where it is at the 
present time. 

The role of the Communist Party 
is to represent the future for the 
class. Clearly, there is no Chinese 
wall between the present and the 
future: the past and present help 
determine the future, but they 
are not the same and should not 
be confused. There should be a 
strong relationship between the 
Communist Party and the Labour 
Party, but this has to be won openly 
and democratically, not through 
subversion or entryism. 

Ben describes the hardback 
version of his book as “extortionately 
priced” at over £121. Actually, it is 
completely shocking! I respect that 
Ben as an academic has tremendous 
intellectual and language skills, 
an unrivalled personal interest in 


Karl Kautsky and needs to earn a 
living, but to present this item as 
necessary for advanced workers to 
read and assimilate to help progress 
the basic class struggle outside of 
academia, and at such a price, really 
is to demonstrate a basic disconnect 
from the real world. 

Andrew Northall 

Kettering 


Scurrilous 


Ian Donovan makes the following 
scurrilous and slanderous attack on 
our comrade, Gareth Martin, in his 
letter last week: 

“Martin does not want to be 
reminded of what and when he 
said things. That’s a pity, because 
we have screenshots of him on the 
Socialist Fight Facebook discussion 
group racially abusing a comrade of 
ours of Middle Eastern origin. His 
exact words were: ‘Excusing anti- 
Semitism on the grounds of Israeli 
atrocities 1s absolutely blaming 
people collectively. Blame Israelis 
for them, blame the IDF - that in 
no way justifies walking into a 
synagogue in London or anywhere 
else and committing murder.’ 

“This was a direct criticism of one 
of our Middle Eastern comrades. It 
is a Sickening racist fantasy, as (a) 
there have been no such actions 
in London, and (b) our comrade 
lives in London, as he pointed out. 
So it appears that Gareth Martin, 
who is not a member of Socialist 
Fight and was never voted into 
even candidate membership by full 
members of our organisation, as 
is a basic democratic norm of the 
communist movement, took it upon 
himself to slyly imply that a fellow 
comrade, who disagrees with his 
views on Gilad Atzmon, is the sort 
of person who is likely to murder 
Jews in a synagogue in London. 
This is appalling racial abuse and 
Should be deeply disturbing for 
anyone remotely familiar with the 
Islamophobia that targets people 
of Middle Eastern and Muslim 
background in this country.” 

Look at the line of argument 
here and the ridiculous, demented 
non-sequiturs; how in the hell is 
it “a direct criticism of one of our 
Middle Eastern comrades”? Ah, 
you see, Gareth mentions London 
and the comrade he is debating 
with lives in London (he doesn’t), 
so he must be referring to him! The 
simple and correct analogy that the 
murderous actions of Israel against 
the Palestinians do not justify anti- 
Semitic murders is taken to “slyly 
imply” that his opponent in the 
exchange is a supporter of the mass 
murder of Jews. This tendentious 
nonsense then becomes established 
fact and not simply ‘slyly implied’ 
at. What is more, it makes Gareth 
Martin an Islamophobic racist! 

Previously Ian’s ‘proof’ of his 
racism was a ridiculous biological- 
determinist theory: he is white and 
was born in South Africa, so this 
made him a racist and a supporter 
of Zionism, regardless of his proud 
record of fighting apartheid in South 
Africa since he was a teenager and 
his direct participation in the Anti- 
Nazi League and the Socialist 
Workers Party for 10 years from the 
mid-1990s, all the while fighting 
against Zionism and __§Israel’s 
oppression of the Palestinians. 
Now Ian demonises him as a “little 
white colonial boy”. And when we 
demanded he produce a quote to 
back up this ridiculous assertion, 
we got the drivel of nonsense above. 

However, by his own logic, Ian 
really does inadvertently imply 
that to denounce the _ fascistic, 
anti-Semitic killing of Jews or to 
defend them in any way against 
these attacks, regardless of whether 


they are Zionists or not (these 
vile, fascistic murders have been 
recently perpetrated in France, 
Germany and elsewhere in eastern 
Europe), is racist and Islamophobic. 
Therefore, Gareth Martin is a racist 
Islamophobe because he does so! 
And Ian hopes that his followers 
will be naive enough to swallow 
this bile: a white man criticising 
the politics of a BAME person 
is invariable a racist - just as the 
Zionists claim that anyone who 
opposes the politics of Zionism 1s 
invariably an anti-Semite. We really 
must question why the Weekly 
Worker published this appalling, 
slanderous, anti-Semitic stuff. 
Gerry Downing 

Socialist Fight 


Better late 


Imagine this scenario: owing to 
a malfunction of the transporter 
equipment on the USS Enterprise, 
you’re accidentally beamed into a 
meeting room in California. 

You discover that it 1s October 
1 2016. You see that you are at a 
meeting organised by a hate group 
called the Institute for Historical 
Review - an organisation created in 
the late 1970s to promote (and profit 
from) holocaust denial. So you’re in 
a room with some 60 unconcealed 
racists and anti-Semites. 

One of the scheduled speakers 
is that organisation’s leader, white 
nationalist Mark Weber - who, only 
a year before, had made headlines as 
keynote speaker at what Gerry Gable 
described as “the biggest and most 
significant meeting of holocaust 
deniers that Britain has ever seen”. 
Before Weber took leadership of 
the ‘Institute’, he was the editor of 
the National Vanguard, party organ 
of the extreme-right, whites-only 
party, National Alliance. 

You discover there is a second 
speaker: Kevin B MacDonald - the 
discredited Californian academic, 
who tried to argue, using the field 
of behavioural evolution, that, yes, 
the Jews really are colluding against 
you. MacDonald, you learn, was the 
only person to voluntarily testify 
on David Irving’s behalf at Irving v 
Lipstadt/Penguin. 

And you learn’ that the 
organisation itself was co-founded 
by white nationalist Willis Carto, 
an old-school opponent of ‘Judeo- 
Bolshevism’, whose recommended 
solution to the US’s racial troubles 
was to send blacks back to Africa. 
And the other co-founder, you 
learn, was David McCalden of the 
British National Party. 

So there you are, surrounded by 
neo-fash and in front of an audience 
of holocaust deniers. What do 
you do? If you have any claim 
whatsoever to the title of anti-racist, 
you leave as quickly as possible, 
stopping only to vomit on the shoes 
of a few key organisers. 

If, on the other hand, you’re 
Gilad Atzmon, Ian Donovan’s 
inerrant guiding light on the Jewish 
question, you step up to the podium 
and give your invited ‘Jews are bad’ 
talk. Because that’s what Atzmon 
did, on October 1 2016, when 
he shared the stage with Weber 
and MacDonald at an ‘Institute’ 
event. This is not a random case 
of ‘Oh look who I bumped into’. 
It’s a joyful, jubilant, intentional 
hobnobbing with some of the 
biggest names in programmatic 
American anti-Semitism. It is also 
quintessential Gilad Atzmon. 

It is entirely right to regard 
Ian Donovan as_ completely 
indefensible - a glad supporter and 
glad promoter of anti-Semitism - 
and it will remain true unless and 
until the Atzmon scales drop from 
his eyes. And I also think it’s right 


to thank Gerry Downing for coming 
around, rather than carping about 
the time it took. Late is far better 
than never, as lan Donovan is in the 
process of demonstrating. 

Sven Golly 

email 


Coronavirus 


Capitalism was already in crisis 
before the Coronavirus broke out. 
For markets across the world, the 
longest ‘bull run’ this century was 
about to end. As for world trade, 
we were heading towards a global 
recession, if not another financial 
crash like 2008. Not only is the 
system unable to resolve its internal 
contradictions: it has run out of 
forms with which to mediate them. 
We have reached an impasse: After 
neoliberalism, what? 

Meanwhile the system’s internal 
contradictions are becoming more 
acute. On the one side, we have 
overproduction, because of the 
conflict between use-value and 
exchange-value. As a result we have 
a surplus of artificial needs and a 
shortage of those which are real 
(eg, protective clothing for front- 
line medical staff and ventilators 
for patients). On the other, we have 
underconsumption, because wages 
are too low. That is why personal 
debt is out of control, as well as 
public debt. Inequality and hardship 
is growing, even among the lower 
middle class. Hence populism is 
on the rise, compounded by a slide 
towards economic nationalism, 
both from the right and the left. At 
the same time, we are confronted, 
not just with a climate crisis, but 
capitalist ecocide. All this was 
happening, as the coronavirus struck. 

But the response to the spread of 
the virus has only made the crisis 
worse. Instead of a global strategy, 
it has been left to national states, 
who began to copy each other in a 
haphazard fashion. That is why the 
disease 1s growing exponentially, as 
well as spreading rapidly worldwide. 
Governments across the world 
lurched from one position to another: 
from a vain appeal for people to ‘self- 
isolate’ to national lockdowns. The 
latter has more to do with the move 
towards a draconian state, which 
atomises people and confines them 
to their own four walls. So those 
who are self-employed (especially 
workers on zero-hour contracts) 
are unable to work, whilst being 
denied financial support, leaving 
them unable to buy food for their 
families, etc. Meanwhile millions of 
wage workers are waiting for a cash 
handout, which will not be enough to 
make ends meet. 

I can see two. contradictory 
outcomes. Firstly, the bourgeoisie 1s 
having a nervous breakdown. Just 12 
years after 2008, it is suffering from a 
sudden loss of confidence in its own 
system. There were plenty of danger 
signs regarding the economy, but it 
was the outbreak of the coronavirus 
which tipped things over the edge. 
Now the bourgeoisie is unsure which 
way to turn: should it move boldly 
forward and abandon neoliberalism 
in favour of a new form of mediation 
between the poles of contradiction 
within the system? In reality, the 
only alternative is to go back to 
Keynesianism: ie, centralised state 
intervention at the level of both the 
economy and welfare (but based 
on a more authoritarian state). On 
the other hand, the consciousness 
of the atomised masses remains at 
an all-time low, so the bourgeoisie 
is using the pandemic as an excuse 
to erode bourgeois democracy (with 
the support of a largely uncritical 
traditional media). But for how 
long? Already social media is rife 
with messages which reveal an 
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incredulous public - people are 
angry at the loss of their personal 
freedoms. How long can they remain 
locked down before they break 
out? Is it conceivable that the idea 
to revolt could become a material 
force? 

Secondly, given the deep level 
of uncertainty at all levels, has this 
thrown a lifeline to neoliberalism? 
Is this what the bourgeoisie itself 
now wants? Given the spread of 
social panic in the wake of the 
disease, not even the great disrupter 
himself, Trump, is immune. He has 
been forced to take the coronavirus 
seriously. If the American economy 
goes into recession, this gives the 
Democrats - now in the safe hands 
of Joe Biden - the chance to defeat 
him in the upcoming presidential 
election. But, here in_ Britain, 
Johnson could also be in a win-win 
situation, providing his risky strategy 
of putting a fragile economy before 
public health doesn’t backfire. 
After some hesitation, he has gone 
for state intervention on all fronts: 
massive state spending and a social 
lockdown. But, once the coronavirus 
crisis is over, he has to decide 
whether to maintain the status quo 
ante, or to return to a post-war 
Keynesian form of mediating the 
system. It is a huge political gamble. 
But it is too early to predict which 
way he will jump. Perhaps at this 
moment in time, neither he nor his 
advisors appreciate the importance 
of the situation that we are now in, 
even though it is partly of their own 
making! 

Johnson’s on-the-hoof decision- 
making represents the largest 
intervention by the British state 
since the 1940s - the — spirit 
of wartime Britain has _ been 
resurrected. Overnight we have 
arrived at a non-partisan approach 
to the crisis: Tory/CBI/Labour/TUC, 
with the latter playing second fiddle. 
Suddenly British capitalism begins 
to resemble the Peoples Republic of 
China: a command-led, centralised 
market economy. So we are back 
to the situation at the end of World 
War II, but, instead of opening the 
door to reformism and a Labour 
government, we have a situation 
more akin to the great depression 
and the formation of a national 
government - only this time it is 
the Tories who are firmly in charge. 
At the same time, parliamentary 
democracy is being undermined. 
In the short term, there is an urgent 
need to restore market confidence. 
Otherwise, we could have another 
financial crash like 2008. But in the 
longer term the underlying problem 
of underconsumption has to be 
tackled as well. 

I am in two minds over whether 
to make a volte face, compared 
to what I wrote in my previous 
article, ‘Coronavirus, oil and 
capitalist decline’ (March 19). 
The government’s response to the 
coronavirus pandemic may not 
be a fig leaf for a refusal to use 
the power of the state to invest in 
new technologies and jobs, tackle 
regional rust belts and climate 
change, but the opposite. In other 
words, the bourgeoisie could 
switch from neoliberalism back to 
Keynesianism, which is the only 
other alternative. But such a dramatic 
reversal of policy is not something 
that the bourgeoisie would want to 
shout from the rooftops. 

Sooner or later, the dominance 
of parasitic finance capital over 
the economy would have led to 
the collapse of the whole debt- 
driven system (both public and 
private) once again. By chance the 
coronavirus outbreak intervened 
beforehand. It precipitated a 
dramatic fall in the markets, so that 
another financial crash like 2008 
suddenly presented itself. (But this 
time it would be centred on the 


breakdown of the productive sector 
itself, leading to a sudden eruption 
of mass unemployment, not just the 
unproductive financial sector.) So 
the bourgeoisie was forced to take 
drastic action via state intervention, 
which could have far-reaching 
consequences. But now, across most 
of the world, the state is in the hands 
of rightwing governments, not left- 
reformist ones. They threaten to 
steal left reformism’s clothes. So 
this is another nail in the coffin of 
the latter. 

Is it possible, once the coronavirus 
has been beaten and finance capital 
is able to pick up where it left off - 
thanks to bailout by the central banks 
- that governments will be able to 
downgrade their Keynesian-style, 
massive state stimulus from the ‘new 
norm’ to the exceptional? Or will the 
bourgeoisie decide that it is too risky 
not to go back to Keynesianism? 
However such an about-turn would 
have to be based on a conviction 
that the atomisation of the working 
class has now become a structural 
feature of late capitalism, as opposed 
to a purely ideational problem, 
which will ensure the continuation 
of capitalist rule. That would be 
wrong. When the whole society is 
under lockdown, atomisation by the 
state and social media could also 
produce its dialectical opposite. 
Furthermore this poses a challenge 
for governments and the managerial 
bureaucracy which runs capitalism 
(the Fed, the European Central 
Bank, the Bank of England, etc): 
they still have to persuade parasitic 
finance capital to abandon its 
addiction to short-termism - despite 
the inevitable by-product, toxic debt 
- in favour of long-term investment 
in the productive sector; because 
that is what is required to finance 
the things that society needs, such 
as new infrastructure to eliminate 
rust belts in the regions, as well 
as a switch from fossil fuels to 
renewables as a source of energy. 
Unlike most hedge-fund managers, 
who are willing to bet on failure, I 
am not willing to do the same. 

Thus on the basis of all of the 
above, the left also has a new 
opportunity - to spread its own ideas 
about the need for an international 
socialist revolution, which will 
open the way to planning for human 
need. In this regard, we should at 
least have another look at Trotsky’s 
Transitional programme to see if 
it has anything to teach us! When 
the crisis 1s over, we should also 
be calling for an_ international 
conference of the left to discuss the 
need for unity and what to do next 
(cf Zimmerwald in 1916). If we 
can’t do this together, then the left 
is finished. 

Rex Dunn 
email 


Alternative 


Yes, we must be partly doomsayers, 
in order to press for an alternative. 
The class we need to reach may no 
longer believe in a “socialist state’, 
but they do have concerns. One 
thing we can agree on: it was more 
than xenophobia and indifference 
to strategy that drove them to vote 
Brexit: they did it for autonomy and 
more cash spent on the ‘left behind’. 
They were striking out against 
what they saw as authoritarianism, 
economic decline and that exploiters’ 
club, the European Union. 

There are key issues then that we 
can speak to because of both their 
immediate urgency and relevance to 
historic Marxist themes. 

Key issue 1: Political freedom. 
Marx went beyond concerns about 
the franchise and ‘public ownership’. 
Marxism deals with issues of 
alienation, cooperative working and 
self-determination in general. So we 
must be careful of our reputation 
for denying liberty, whenever we 


come close to supporting restrictive 
measures on personal freedom, 
including sex and speech. Every 
‘liberal’ backing for punishing laws 
on trans personal pronouns, the use 
of no-platforming and ‘responsible’ 
censorship of, for example, Twitter 
convinces the class that we are ‘little 
Stalins’ in waiting. 

Key 2: Quality of life issues, 
such as accountability over health 
(including the drug industry and 
food labelling), housing policy 
and urban planning (or _ non- 
planning), educational apartheid 
and state encroachments on _ the 
media, including social media. 
The influence of parasitic finance 
capitalism and neoliberal ministries 
is also a life concern. 

Key 3: International catastrophe. 
The coronavirus pandemic has yet 
to be traced definitively to a lack of 
international cooperation, but people 
are aware that there are other sources 
of global disaster. Marxists want to 
achieve peace and recognise as its 
antithesis global warming, tension 
between competitive national 
leaders, and selective disciplining of 
certain groups like the Palestinians, 
as opposed to Syrian warlords. 
Marxists have nothing to do with 
interventions that make things worse, 
toxic superpowers or the suppression 
of any subaltern group, however 
many times they pray each day. 

All of the above are key themes, 
which can be part of a great refusal 
- and the struggle for an alternative 
world, which is not destroying itself. 
Mike Belbin 
London 


Limit top pay 

An insight into the world of 
executive pay at Cambs County 
Council is revealed in a new report, 
listing the salaries of all 128 officers 
who earn over £50,000 a year. Chief 
executive Gillian Beasley is the top 
earner, with a salary of £173,596 
- equivalent to £3,338 a week. 
This compares with the national 
minimum wage for those over 25 of 
£349 a week, based on £8.72 an hour 
for a 40-hour week. 

Following the October 1917 
Russian Revolution, Lenin and his 
Bolshevik Party limited top earners 
pay to just four times the minimum 
wage. This ratio of four-to-one was 
introduced as a means of rewarding 
skill and seniority, whilst at the 
same time keeping the differentials 
between high- and low-paid within 
reasonable limits. The medium-term 
aim was to train workers to take up 
senior roles in the state, subject to 
regular elections and recall, and be 
paid no more than the average wage 
of a skilled worker. 

In 2020 in Cambridgeshire, 
with the national minimum wage 
of £349 a week, a four-to-one ratio 
would mean that the chief executive 
should only be paid £1,396 a week - 
equivalent to just £72,592 a year. In 
the medium term, staff within Cambs 
County Council should be trained to 
take over the role of chief executive 
and paid no more than the average 
wage of a skilled worker. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 


Backyard 


Having looked at all the socialist 
papers, I see that Socialist Appeal 
won’t be printing again until the 
crisis 1s over. They are digitalising 
and urge those who subscribe to 
the paper to subscribe to the digital 
edition. What will you be doing? 
Socialist Appeal mainly sells its 
paper around campuses and trade 
union events, etc. So this a big 
change for them. 

The Weekly Worker is mainly sold 
through subscription, as you don’t 
have the seller numbers like SA. 
It’s your membership. It’s too small 
and you don’t seem to be doing 


much about this. It doesn’t seem 
to be a priority, which you need to 
think about. I dread reading Paul 
Demarty’s article. You’re not doing 
yourself any favours. It’s a dead end. 
The Morning Star is going to 
have problems. They have multiple 
outlets in most cities. Hull has 
stacks of them. These are mainly 
ordinary shops that sell the paper 
each day. They are also to be 
bought in supermarkets. With fewer 
people going into shops, especially 
the supermarkets, sales across the 
country will be affected negatively. 
This goes for all national newspapers. 
Morning Star supporters groups sell 
a fair amount of copies each week, 
but in this new country how can they 
operate? I imagine they will lay off 
staff. There is no sport, so what do 
we need sports staff for? And the 
reporting on events when most of 
them are cancelled? This is where 
you find the enthusiasm in the papers 
and it’s being closed down. 
Elijah Traven 
Hull 


Discriminatory 


Over the years, Rugby Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
has been exposing the major flaws 
in universal credit (UC), and how it 
leaves vulnerable people in poverty, 
rent arrears and possible eviction. 
Now, however, due to the effects of 
coronavirus, many more workers will 
be forced to claim it. 

Government plans announced 
last week to deal with work issues 
during the coronavirus crisis contain 
significant gaps, and large groups of 
workers will not be covered by this 
emergency legislation. As a result, 
they will have to claim UC or statutory 
sick pay (SSP) if their firm closes, if 
they catch the virus or if they need to 
self-isolate. Not all will be able to do 
so, and problems remain even if they 
can. 

Surely now is the time to eradicate 
all the inbuilt delays in the UC 
system, so that workers with irregular 
work, including those on zero-hour 
contracts, and the six million self- 
employed can receive enough money 
to live on during this horrendous 
crisis. Surely now is the time to enable 
all workers to receive enough money 
for essentials - food, fuel, housing - 
whether they will now have to claim 
UC or SSP. 

We welcome a number of the 
announcements made last week, 
especially the guarantee that many 
workers will receive 80% of their pay 
if they cannot work, the freezing of 
rent and mortgages for three months, 


closures of schools, benefit increases, 
extensions to SSP and the taking over 
of private hospitals by the NHS - 
although we oppose the £2.4million 
per day this will cost: the private 
sector should have been nationalised. 

A lot of gaps remain in the 
provisions announced. Although SSP 
has been extended, and can also be 
claimed if self-isolating, it cannot 
be claimed by those earning less 
than £118 per week. That includes 
those on zero-hour contracts who 
work variable hours every week. The 
Trades Union Congress estimates this 
to be two million people. What will 
they live on? 

The self-employed - a further six 
million workers - do not qualify for 
SSP and, unlike employees, will 
not be able to claim 80% of their 
wages. This is grossly unfair and 
discriminatory. The only concession 
for the self-employed during this 
crisis is that they can access UC. But 
they will have to wait a minimum of 
five weeks before they get their first 
payment, like all claimants have to 
- it can be five months, as we have 
found out in Rugby. Sanctions will 
also lead to weeks of no money at all 
for rent, food or fuel. Sanctions must 
be abandoned, especially if claimants 
are suffering from coronavirus or live 
with someone who has it. 

The rate of SSP has not been 
upgraded. It is supposed to cover 
food, housing and other essentials. 
That is impossible on £94.25 a week. 
We believe everyone should receive 
the living wage rate during this crisis. 
This at present stands at £9.30 an 
hour, while the SSP rate works out at 
£2.36 per hour! 

We are also. concerned _ that 
coronavirus tests have not been made 
more readily available, and that some 
front-line NHS staff still do not have 
adequate protective clothing; nor do 
supermarket workers, who are also 
playing a vital role. Testing of key 
workers is vital - the World Health 
Organisation advice is ‘Test, trace, 
isolate’ - why has it taken so long to 
move towards that policy? 

Those who are least able to 
respond will be those least able to deal 
with the situation - those in poverty, 
those with carers, the infirm and the 
vulnerable. Despite measures which, 
belatedly, may help some workers 
struggling with coronavirus issues, 
too many gaps in provision remain. 
Everyone should have financial 
wotries removed during this dreadful 
crisis. The state can sort it, once the 
CTISIS 1S Over. 

Pete McLaren 
Rugby Tusc 


Communist Forum 
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Along with just about every other public meeting, the weekly forum at the 
Calthorpe Arms in central London, organised by the CPGB and Labour 
Party Marxists, has had to be cancelled. However, the good news is that 
we will continue meeting online for as long as the pandemic crisis lasts. 


Every Sunday, 5pm, until further notice. 


If you wish to take part, please email 
Stan Keable at secretary@labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional Central Committee, 
followed by open discussion. 


Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 
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Rise to the challenge 


Sinn Fein might be about to join a grand coalition, but the left should not join Sinn Féin, argues Anne McShane 


e find ourselves in a truly 
extraordinary crisis in 
Ireland. The number of 


people infected with Covid-19 has 
shot up from a single case on February 
19 to well over a thousand. And the 
real figure is far higher: there is a huge 
backlog in testing and now it is being 
cut back in order to prioritise the most 
vulnerable. People who were waiting 
more than a week for tests have now 
been told they will not be tested at all, 
as the criteria have shifted to include 
more serious symptoms. Health 
spokespeople have warned that we 
should expect up to 1,000 cases a day 
by the end of next week. The number 
of deaths, now edging into double 
figures, will inevitably surge. 

Like other ruling parties in Europe, 
Fine Gael (FG) has been woefully 
inadequate to the task of protecting 
the population. Not only in refusing 
to acknowledge the possibility of 
the pandemic spreading here, but in 
failing to take the kind of steps needed 
to genuinely allow people to self- 
isolate. While teenagers have been 
berated for hanging out in groups, 
and families for using public spaces 
in large numbers, the vast majority 
of businesses have continued to 
operate. Workers have been lectured 
from on high for their selfishness in 
socialising, while at the same time 
they are expected to turn up at work as 
normal. Conditions in offices, shops 
and construction sites are abysmal - 
downright dangerous in fact. Those 
so far who have objected have been 
told to put up or leave. All of this, of 
course, is frighteningly reminiscent of 
the situation in Italy. 

On March 24 the government 
announced more severe measures 
aimed at imposing control. Schools 
which had been closed on March 
12 will remain shut until April 19. 
All ‘non-essential’ retail units are 
to close. Pubs will also remain shut, 
while all sports fixtures are cancelled 
and stringent restrictions have been 
placed on movement - only four 
people are allowed to be together at 
any one time. The army and navy 
have been drafted in, as the country 
goes into this new phase of lockdown, 
which taoiseach Leo Varadkar refuses 
to describe as such. In a dig at the 
chaotic flip-flops of Boris Johnson, 
he insists that he will be guided by 
science, not populism, and will take a 
calm, measured approach. 

There is talk of a _ national 
government being formed. FG, 
of course, lost the recent general 
election, with only 35 TDs returned, 
as against 38 Fianna Fail (FF) and 37 
for Sinn Féin (SF), which enjoyed a 
massive increase in support. We thus 
have a deeply unpopular caretaker 
government, which needs to win 
some standing in the population. The 
Trish Times warns of the problems of 
containing social unrest if Varadkar 
does not swallow his pride and 
include SF in a national government, 
along with FF - something which 
to date he has repeatedly refused to 
countenance. 

As previous articles in this paper 
have reported, the People Before 
Profit Alliance (PBPA) and Solidarity 
(Socialist Party) have shamefully 
called for the formation of an SF-led 
government as an alternative to the 
status quo. PBPA has even announced 
its eagerness to enter such a 
government. Unfortunately, comrades 
continue to place illusions in SF 
as an alternative to the mainstream 
bourgeois parties, in circumstances 
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Closed ... but not the class struggle 


where SF president Mary Lou 
McDonald has made it clear that 
she is more than willing to act in the 
“national interest” and enter into talks 
to form a national government. 

In the meantime, the Irish health 
system has consistently ranked as one 
of the worst in Europe. It has been 
through many forms of reorganisation 
since the founding of the state and is 
beset by fragmentation and localism, 
with private, church-owned - and more 
recently corporate-owned - hospitals 
running in parallel with those of the 
state. The lack of an integrated health 
service has been the focus of many 
campaigns and government reforms - 
all largely unsuccessful. Many people 
rely on private health insurance to 
get the care they need. While the 
2008 crash put a dent in the insurance 
companies’ coffers, it has remained 
the case that those with the ability to 
pay have priority. 

FG’s announcement of the creation 
of a universal health system for those 
affected by the virus was therefore 
unprecedented. On March 24 minister 
for health Simon Harris stated that, 
for the first time in its history, “the 
state would take control of private 
hospitals for the duration of the crisis” 
and that “patients with the virus will 
be treated for free, with no distinction 
between public and private’. Of 
course, this measure raises many 
other questions. What if you have 
another illness? Are you shoved to the 
back of the queue or issued with an 
invoice to pay? GPs in Ireland charge 
between €55 and €70 for a visit. They 
are now paid by the state for all work 
connected with the virus. But what if 
someone has another viral illness - do 
they need to pay? In other words, are 
those who are ill, but do not have the 
virus, discriminated against? Will the 
private system continue to operate 
alongside the universal pandemic 
one? 

The same goes for social welfare 
and employment schemes. On March 
24 the government announced that all 
those who are off work because of 
illness or job loss will receive €350 
per week pandemic payment. But 


what about those who are already 
unemployed or ill and only receive 
€203 a week? They have exactly the 
same bills and pressures. Why should 
they get less? And €350 per week is 
a paltry sum. All benefits should be 
set at the level needed to live, at the 
minimum necessary - which is €600 
net per week at least. 


Workplace rights 


There have been massive closures 
and job losses over the last two 
weeks, with predictions that more 
than 100,000 jobs will be lost by the 
end of the month. The government 
has now stepped in to try and stem 
the flow, with a scheme to top up 
employers for 70% of wages paid 
out, to a maximum of €410 a week. 
Again another unprecedented action. 

Only ‘non-essential’ retail 
companies are to be closed. There 
are very serious risks for other 
workers and there are reports of 
walkouts from factories and shops in 
protest at the dangerous conditions. 
The Socialist Party has taken a lead 
and issued a statement calling for a 
“workers’ shutdown” and for workers 
in non-essential work to act to close 
their workplace immediately with 
no loss of pay. While undoubtedly 
there is tremendous sympathy with 
such calls, there is a real problem 
with the lack of unionisation and the 
worry that if workers do walk out 
they will lose their jobs and not be 
entitled to benefits. It is urgent that 
unions launch a mass recruitment 
drive to safeguard workers who are 
vulnerable. We need organisation 
now. 

The Irish Congress of Trade 
Unions (ICTU) has acted true to 
form in expressing solidarity with 
employers and the national interest. 
Instead of backing demands for the 
closure of crowded, non-essential 
construction sites with no loss of 
pay, it issued a joint call with the 
Construction Industry Federation 
(CIF) for workers to cooperate 
with employers in implementing 
government guidance on_ social 
distancing. CIF, of course, wants all 





sites to remain open, so its members 
can continue to make profits. 
Leading health professionals have 
quite rightly argued that personal 
safety equipment like masks should 
not be used in construction when 
health workers don’t have them. 

In contrast to the ICTU’s slavish 
support for construction bosses, the 
Unite union has launched a campaign 
for the closure of construction sites. 
It has demanded also that all workers, 
including those who it categorised 
as “bogus self-employed in the 
construction sector”, be covered by 
a wage subsidy scheme proposed by 
the trade union movement, which 
would see the government pay about 
75% of employees’ wages up to a cap 
equivalent of €40,000 per year over 
the coming months. 

There has been no indication of 
closure for any of the multinational 
companies. Some have already laid 
off workers, but many continue to 
operate. I am personally aware of 
many instances of lack of social 
distancing and other protections - 
there is a real problem with lack of 
unionisation. Companies refuse to 
recognise unions, and shop stewards 
have difficulty convincing workers 
to join in circumstances where they 
see no benefits. It is also clear that 
construction is a sector that the ICTU 
has steered well clear of, so as not to 
put off any inward investment. 

Health workers are, of course, 
the most at risk and there are many 
problems for them in terms of their 
working conditions. Public-sector 
workers are also under huge stress. It 
is clear that the present circumstances 
offer major opportunities for 
unionisation, despite the restrictions 
with social distancing. It remains to 
be seen whether these opportunities 
will be taken advantage of. 

The question of how essential 
industry and services are run is 
crucial. The nationalisation of all 
of these sectors would provide the 
security of an integrated system, 
which protects both workers and 
users. And private employers cannot 
be relied upon to abide by health 
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and safety or to pay their employees 
properly. 


The left 


There have been a number of online 
meetings to launch workers’ defence 
groups by the left. The Socialist 
Party held its first on March 22, 
which featured leading member Ruth 
Coppinger. Paul Murphy TD, who 
resigned from the Socialist Party 
to form his own organisation, Rise, 
held a similar meeting the following 
evening. And PBPA held an online 
meeting on March 25, entitled 
‘Covidl9 - a 32-county approach’. 
Each of the above appear to have 
their own petitions and their own 
set of demands. It is fair to say that 
the Socialist Party has been the most 
leftwing and, while criticisms can be 
made, it is important to acknowledge 
the problems of trying to provide 
leadership in this crisis. 

However, what is not justified - and 
indeed 1s to be deplored - is the fact that 
we seem to have at least three different 
leftwing campaigns. So we not only 
have a fractured parliamentary left, 
we also lack a united workers’ defence 
campaign. Can it really be the case 
that the left 1s focusing on recruitment 
to their own organisations to the 
detriment of building working class 
unity? I do not want to be pessimistic, 
but I am afraid that might be the case. 

And, of course, we need more 
than united workers’ defence. We 
need political unity at the highest 
level. It is so apparent that capitalism 
cannot provide for the needs of the 
working class. Our class can organise 
a fightback, but this will be seriously 
undermined if the left takes a sectarian, 
“business as usual’ approach. Or if it 
places illusions in SF, which is pledged 
to the continuation of the capitalist 
system. Comrades need to remember 
that working class power is based 
on the overthrow of this system and 
that this needs to be an international 
struggle. And that all socialists need 
to be in the same party, arguing out 
our differences, as we develop our 
ideas and strategy. Anything less 1s a 
betrayal of our class @ 
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Surplus to requirements 


To say that the ANC’s response to the pandemic 1s ‘inadequate’ would be a total understatement, writes 
Peter Manson. As a result many thousands will pay the ultimate price 





any commentators have 
Vi pointed out that the death 

and destruction caused by 
the coronavirus 1n countries such as 
China, Italy, Spain and now Britain 
will be as nothing, compared to what 
might happen if Covid-19 were to 
take hold in more backward countries, 
particularly in Africa. 

Well, now it has struck in several 
African countries and in this article 
I will focus on South Africa, where, 
as I write, the number of cases has 
suddenly soared towards the thousand 
mark (although no resulting deaths 
have yet been recorded). In order to 
understand the enormity of the threat 
facing the country, let me remind 
readers of a few basic statistics. 

South Africa is officially the 
most unequal country in the world: 
while capitalist industrialisation is 
relatively developed compared to the 
rest of the continent, there are millions 
living in extreme poverty. There are 
officially 6.7 million unemployed 
(27%) across the country, but 
in reality that is a_ substantial 
understatement. What is more, out of 
a population of 58 million, no fewer 
that an estimated 12 million live in 
“informal settlements”: ie, shacks. 
The overwhelming majority of 
their adult inhabitants are officially 
unemployed - people who try to 
feed their families in whatever way 
they can, through petty buying and 
selling, taking on unofficial work, 
crime or just begging. 

What about the living conditions in 
these shanty towns? Well, most have 
now got access to fresh water and in 
some cases even electricity (if they 
can afford to pay for it), but there is 
no running water in individual shacks 
- people often have to walk some 
distance to collect it - and there is often 
a long queue. 

A few days ago, a South African 
newspaper reported: “To get water in 
Joko-Tea informal settlement, Anna 
Gqeba has to dispatch her two children 
to push a wheelbarrow stacked with 
25-litre containers to the handful of taps 
in the area.” She is quoted as saying: 
“You see how we live here. Everything 
is dirty. We don’t even have toilets and 
have to use pit latrines.” 

You can imagine the impracticality 
of policies such as regular hand- 
washing and self-isolation in such 


conditions. A campaigner is quoted 
in the same article as saying: “We 
can talk about water, but if people 
don’t have money to buy soap, what 
is the use? You can have that one tap 
in your community, but if you only 
have R10 [49p] you are going to buy 
bread, rather than soap.” As for “social 
distancing’, that is impossible: “If an 
infected person touches a communal 
tap, then the pathogen can be passed 
on that way.” 

It is true that all the cases of 
coronavirus that have so far been 
announced have affected either 
people who have recently returned 
from abroad or their close contacts, 
and it goes without saying that the 
inhabitants of “informal settlements” 
are not among them. Nevertheless, 
a proportion of those inhabitants do 
spend a good deal of time outside the 
shanty towns and, if just one or two 
were to contract Covid-19, you can 
imagine how rapidly it would spread. 
Not only are most shacks overcrowded, 
but they are built very close together. 


About-turn 


The reaction of the government of 
president Cyril Ramaphosa to the 
pandemic has been, in reality, pretty 
similar to that of Donald Trump and 
Boris Johnson: firstly, underplaying 
(to put it mildly, especially in Trump’s 
case) the severity of the threat - only 
then to make an about-turn within a 
very short time. 

In Ramaphosa’s case, the initial 
measures he announced included 
bans on “gatherings of more than /00 
people”, the closure of schools for 
four weeks (including the forthcoming 
break between terms), the closure of 
“35 land ports and two sea ports” 
and an order that “restricted the sale 
of alcohol after 6pm”. True, on March 
15 Ramaphosa had announced that 
the situation represented a “national 
state of disaster’, but the measures he 
proposed were hardly commensurate 
with that. 

However, on March 23 _ he 
announced “a nationwide lockdown 
for 21 days, with effect from midnight 
on Thursday March 26”. With the usual 
exceptions for ‘essential workers’, 
etc, everyone was instructed to “stay 
at home’, except “under - strictly 
controlled circumstances”, while most 
shops and businesses would also be 


closed - all this for an initial period 
of just three weeks. Nevertheless, this 
represented a marked stepping up from 
what he had called for a week earlier. 

As you might expect, both the 
South African Communist Party 
and the Congress of South African 
Trade Unions welcomed both sets 
of measures. The March 16 SACP 
statement made general comments 
about how the crisis underlined “the 
absolute necessity” of a “National 
Health Insurance” scheme - at present 
there is no free general health service, 
and it goes without saying that the 
millions of impoverished — shack 
dwellers have no health insurance. If 
they become ill or are involved in an 
accident, there is only the nearest day 
hospital that might be able to treat 
them free of charge - if they arrive first 
thing in the morning and are prepared 
to wait for most of the day. 

The SACP also made vague calls 
for the government to “prioritise 
deploying adequate resources, 
especially to working class and poor 
communities, including informal 
settlements”, and - even more vaguely 
- proposed the “strengthening of 
development planning and targets to 
move faster, with systemic elimination 
of uneven development”. 

Similarly, after © Ramaphosa’s 
second set of measures a week 
later, SACP general secretary Blade 
Nzimande pointed out on March 23 that 
the private healthcare sector regards 
itself as producing “a commodity 
destined for profit sale” and is “aloof 
from healthcare as a constitutional 
right of every person’. This, he stated, 
was “extremely cruel and immoral’, 
particularly “given the global public 
health emergency and state of national 
disaster caused by the Covid-19 
pandemic’. Nzimande called upon the 
government to “assert decisive public 
control of private hospitals and other 
private healthcare facilities, as required 
by the circumstances”’. 

Similarly the SACP-controlled 
Cosatu in its March 24 statement, 
welcomed “the economic interventions 
announced by the president so far to 
cushion the workers and vulnerable 
businesses”, but added that they were 
“obviously not enough”. After all, 
“More than 60% of South Africans 
depend on the survivalist informal 
economy and this shutdown will hit 


them hard”. 

However, also as you might 
expect, the breakaway South African 
Federation of Trade Unions (Saftu), 
led by the country’s largest and most 
militant union, the National Union 
of Metalworkers of South Africa 
(Numsa), was rather more militant- 
sounding and political in its own 
March 24 statement: 


. It is urgent that we shift 
the discussion to socialist 
strategies of healthcare, social 
welfare, self-reliant economic 
interventions, ecologically 
sound reindustrialisation, the 
socialisation of the commanding 
heights, and class __ solidarity 
among our country’s vast poor and 
working masses. 


It mocked the tadequacy' of 
Ramaphosa’s proposed “tax subsidy” 
of up to R500 (£24.29) per month for 
the next four months for those private- 
sector employees earning below 
R6,500 (Gust £316 per month), for 
which only four million would qualify, 
while for the “more than 10.5 million” 
who, contrary to official figures, 
are actually unemployed, “there is 
nothing”. 

Saftu’s statement noted that huge 
numbers of them try to scrape some 
kind of living, but are now barred from 
leaving their home: 


From Friday the mother that used 
to survive by selling goods in the 
informal sector will have no income 
and the current measures of the 
government don’t cover her. The 
young person who in the spirit of 
vuk’uzenzele’ used to cut hair in the 
comer of the street is being asked to 
stay at home and earn no income! 
The waste picker who survives by 
waking up at 3am to start picking 
up waste will no longer be able to 
earn an income. The underclass, 
working scavenging in the dumps, 
are now going to stay at home for 
three weeks ... 


Interestingly, Saftu also pointed out: 


The South African ruling class’s 
offer of R12 billion (0.23% of 
GDP) to fight the worst immediate 
threat our society and economy 


have faced in living memory is 
actually trivial. Compare this to 
what is being offered by countries 
run by notoriously conservative 
governments, such as Britain and 
the US. 


It noted that, by contrast, Boris 
Johnson is proposing to spend 
16.3% of GDP in combating the 
Crisis. 

As for Numsa itself, in its March 
21 statement the union put forward a 
set of specific immediate demands, 
including the nationalisation of all 
private hospitals, free testing and 
treatment for coronavirus, a basic 
income grant to all the poor, the 
provision of food parcels to those 
in self-isolation or quarantine in the 
townships and informal settlements, 
etc. 

Obviously, all these demands are 
entirely supportable (although we 
note that Saftu’s call for “socialist 
strategies” are apparently applicable 
to South Africa only). But we cannot 
escape the fact that the current dire 
situation in the townships is down 
to the dismal failure of the ruling 
African National Congress and its 
alliance partners, the SACP and 
Cosatu, to take any real measures to 
eradicate mass poverty. 

And what was Ramaphosa’s 
initial response all about? As with 
Johnson’s first set of proposals, did 
he have in mind some kind of ‘herd 
immunity’ strategy? After all, think 
of it from capital’s point of view: the 
millions of shanty-town dwellers are 
simply ‘surplus to requirements’, 
so what would it matter if large 
numbers of them were sacrificed in 
the name of eventually developing 
immunity? 

But, of course, that would have 
cost the ANC dear in terms of 
a further erosion in its electoral 
support. Nevertheless, it is obvious 
that Ramaphosa’s latest package is 
completely insufficient. As a result, 
thousands among the impoverished 
masses may have to pay the ultimate 
price @ 


peter. manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 


1. The Star March 21. 
2. ‘Wake up and do it for yourself’ in Zulu. 
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Covid-19 and how to fight it 


Jack Conrad presents a communist response to the combined health and economic crisis 


catastrophe is_ threatening 
A: all. Worst-case scenarios 

have billions being infected 
by Covid-19 and millions dying 
prematurely. There has not been 
anything like it since the 1918 
influenza pandemic. The H1INI1 virus 
infected 500 million - about a quarter 
of the world’s population - and killed 
some 50 million. More than the death 
toll in World War I. 

Starved of resources for over a 
decade of austerity, the UK national 
health service is at risk of collapse. 
Globally fatalities from Covid-19 are 
already well over 15,000. And the 
curve 1s heading steeply upwards. 

AS governments impose 
lockdowns, close schools and 
universities, and tell people to work 
from home, economic activity has 
plummeted. Some have panicked and 
stripped supermarket shelves - the 
butt of easy condemnation, but the 
inevitable product of the ‘me, me, 
me’ culture. Clearly, though, massive 
profits are being racked up. Tesco, 
Sainsbury’s, Morrisons, Lidl, M&S, 
etc must be coining it in. 

Of course, the biggest panic 
came from the capitalist class. Stock 
markets plunged. Historically, the 
only parallels are the 1929 Great 
Crash and the bursting of the 
South Sea Bubble in 1720. There 
has been a rush to the safety of the 
dollar. Nonetheless, hedge funds 
have, through short selling, “made 
billions” betting against “shares and 
currency’, amidst the contagion of 
bourgeois fear.' Yet more profits are 
racked up. 

We must insist that the capitalist 
class, not the working class, pays 
for this crisis. Profiteering must be 
subject to brutal levels of taxation. 
Speculators too. Only possible though 
by facilitating general access to the 
computer records of businesses. 
Secrecy and offshoring profits must 


be ended. Tax havens - not least the 
Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, 
Bermuda, the British Virgin Islands 
and the Cayman Islands - must be 
abolished. Capitalists must be forced 
to pay their taxes. 


Bailout 


It is our class that is bearing the 
health and economic brunt of 
Covid-19. Her Majesty the Queen 
has retreated to Windsor Castle and 
Prince Charles to Balmoral. Other 
members of the mega-rich class have 
done the same thing. They have their 
island paradises and country estates. 
It is the working class - especially 
those over 70, those suffering an 
underlying illness - who are dying. 
It is, also, members of the working 
class, especially at the younger end 
of the age spectrum, who are being 
laid off, put on unpaid holiday leave 
or forced into accepting savage pay 
cuts. 

Governments have responded to 
the economic slump by bailing out the 
capitalist class: quantitative easing, 
massive tax breaks to companies, 
cheap lines of credit and nationalising 
a huge chunk of the wages bill - 
stupidly, here in Britain, with the full 
blessing of the TUC and the trade 
union bureaucracy. 

There is, moreover, an ever- 
present danger that governments will 
turn emergency measures \ - 


some absolutely necessary, 

given present *'% 
circumstances - into yy 
the new normal. All in \ 7 
the name of preserving by) 
health, of course. Under | 
the UK’s coronavirus 
legislation people can be 
detained, put in isolation, 
stopped from meeting 
together in groups of over 
two. Smartphones can be 
used to monitor our location. Facial 
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Covid-19 follows the 
arteries of the world 
capitalist economy. What 
began in the primitive 
conditions of the Wuhan 
market will fly back in 
on a Boeing 777 or an 
Airbus 330 


Johnson deserves to 
go on trial. Though we 
programmatically oppose 
capital punishment as 
a matter of principle, 
perhaps an exception 
should be made 
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recognition cameras single us out 
in a crowd. Israel’s prime minister, 
Binyamin Netanyahu, has authorised 
his security agency to deploy 
surveillance technology to track 
coronavirus patients. Clearly we 
already live in a mass-surveillance 
society and hard-won democratic 
rights can thereby easily be lost. 
Elections have been delayed. Will 
strikes be next, when it comes to 
restrictions? 

Rightwing forces blame the 
coronavirus pandemic on migrants, 
tourists, foreign countries. Donald 
Trump talks of the ‘Chinese virus’. 
Having dismissed the World Health 
Organisation as just another club 
of “clever people’, Nigel Farage 
too blames China for the outbreak. 
Eduardo Bolsonaro, the influential 
politician and son of Jair, tweets: 
“The blame for the global coronavirus 
pandemic has a name and surname: 
the Chinese Communist Party.” 


Racist incidents and attacks have 
correspondingly shot upwards. 
Meanwhile, in China, Iran and 


Russia conspiracy theorists peddle 
the idea of the US accidentally, or 
deliberately, releasing a biological 
weapon. Absurd, crazy, but sadly not 
without traction amongst the gullible. 
In the short term we should expect the 


growth of xenophobia, irrationality 
and the search for individual 
solutions. 


In normal times, the 
working class movement 
would respond to mass 
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/ sackings, the use of 

\ + +emergency measures to 
a) undermine democratic 
_ 4 rights and an_ upsurge 


in racism by organising 
meetings, resolutions, 
rallies, political strikes 
and street protests. That is 
problematic nowadays, to 
say the least - these are not normal 
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Complacency 


China has been reporting that it is now 
on top of the infection. Internal cases 
have been dramatically reduced and 
new cases are coming from Chinese 
citizens returning from abroad. This 
has brought praise from the World 
Health Organisation. Not that China 
is above criticism. The outbreak 
began in the filthy Wuhan market: 
full of wet fish, caged animals and 
all manner of jungle meat. Covid-19 
probably “evolved” with a_ leap 
from bat to human after a “single 
introduction.’ 

The government of Xi Jinping 
knew about the sudden flare-up of 
coronavirus 13 days before the public 
were warned. Doctor Li Wenliang 
issued his celebrated letter on 
December 30 2019. In return, he was 
given an official police warning for 
“spreading rumours”. Why was the 
Chinese state determined to silence 
him? Stockmarkets might overreact. 
Growth rates might further decline. 
This “bungling” allowed the virus 
to rapidly spread.* With the full 
knowledge of the central authorities, 
there was even a banquet in Wuhan 
for 40,000 families to celebrate the 
lunar new year. An act of criminal 


complacency. 
What about Donald Trump? 
His first public comment about 


coronavirus came on January 22, 
in a TV interview from Davos with 
CNBC’s Joe Kernen. He asked 
Trump: “Are there worries about 
a pandemic at this point?” The US 
president responded: “No. Not at all. 
And we have it totally under control. 
It’s one person coming in from China, 
and we have it under control. It’s 
going to be just fine.” By this point, 
however, the seriousness of the virus 
was becoming all too apparent. China 
was, at last, starting to take drastic 
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measures and was on the verge of 
locking down Wuhan. 

For two months Trump gave 
no priority to public health. His 
priorities lay elsewhere: reassuring 
stockmarkets, blaming the Obama 
administration, comparing Covid-19 
with flu ... and setting himself up to 
win his second term. Towards that 
end, his intention now seems to be to 
“reopen” the US economy well before 
the outbreak is expected to subside - 
another act of criminal complacency 
that has lead the WHO into warning 
that the US could easily become the 
next epicentre of the outbreak. 

Boris Johnson is hardly 
different. He too sought to reassure 
stockmarkets and play down the 
coronavirus danger. When his 
government finally presented its 
strategy, it centred on mitigation: 
ie, let 60% of the population go 
down with the infection, thereby 
bringing about herd immunity. Neil 
Ferguson, Imperial College’s top 
epidemiologist, calculated that this 
approach would quickly overwhelm 
the NHS and “lead to the deaths of 
250,000 people in the UK”’.® Once his 
analysis became widely known, there 
came the sudden about-turn. Letting 
hundreds of thousands of Tory voters 
die was never going to be politically 
acceptable anyway. Over 70s, note, 
are “twice as likely” to vote Tory than 
Labour.’ 

Mitigation changed to containment 
and eventually, after a long delay, the 
closure of clubs, bars, restaurants 
and schools. Due to the initial 
complacency, there had, nonetheless, 
been another terrible delay in taking 
the necessary measures to safeguard 
the population. People were soon 
dying by the score. Then the hundreds. 

There are those, including respected 
figures on the left, who say that 
nobody saw Covid-19 coming. Well 
that is certainly true of this particular 
strain of coronavirus. Nobody could 
possibly predict Covid-19. It was 
unforeseeable, a random mutation 
that happened in Wuhan South China 
Seafood Wholesale Market, some 
time during November 2019. But the 
outbreak of a pandemic? Well, that 
was easy to predict. Leave aside the 
professional literature, all one need 
do is read New Scientist. A popular, 
but reputable journal, aimed at non- 
specialists like myself. On occasion 
I pick up a copy. As a result, back in 
2008, I could write this: 


Pestilence. The spread of Aids 
and the acute danger of a mutated 
HSN1 avian flu virus becoming 
a devastating human pandemic 
are inextricably bound up 
with capitalist social relations. 
Poverty, social atomisation and 
industrialised agriculture breed 
and spread diseases. Health 
authorities warn of over a hundred 
million deaths in worst-case bird 
flu scenarios.* 


If someone like myself could 
appreciate the danger, it is all too 
obvious that the highly educated, 
highly intelligent, medical and 
scientific advisors that governments 
employ would have been collating 
the latest epidemiological studies 
and drawing on the best minds in 
the field. Regular warnings would 
have landed on the desks of their 
masters. Contingency plans would 
not have been lacking either. Indeed, 
it is surely the case that wargaming 
simulation exercises are organised 
on a regular basis involving all the 
relevant arms of the state. 

So, given the tardy response 
to Covid-19, the visible lack of 
preparation, the running down of 
health services, the shortage of 
acute hospital beds and lack of 
protective wear, one thing above all 
is abundantly clear: governments 
criminally ignored their medical and 
scientific advisors. 


How to explain this astonishing 
complacency? It is _ clear that 
governments in the US, China, the 
UK, etc, are committed to serving the 
interests of capital accumulation ... 
and, therefore the billionaires and the 
multibillionaires. 

Frankly, X1, Trump and Johnson 
deserve to go on trial. Though we 
programmatically oppose capital 
punishment as a matter of principle, 
perhaps an exception should be made 
in such a case. I, personally, would 
advocate a firing squad. 

Covid-19 could have been stopped 
in its tracks months ago, in December 
or January. It is now far more difficult. 


Measures 


To roll back the rate of new infections 
it is clear what measures are needed. 
To begin with, there has to be testing, 
testing and yet more testing. In the 
UK they increased from about 1,000 
per day in February to about 6,000 in 
March. Pathetic. True, Boris Johnson 
promises an increase to 25,000 per day 
by late April. But note this: Germany 
has been managing 160,000 tests 
per week since the outbreak began. 
Without a massive ramping up, NHS 
staff face the danger of contracting 
the virus and unwittingly passing it 
on to their patients and colleagues. 
The incubation period is between one 
and 14 days, but on average five days. 
Testing allows carriers, who are not 
showing symptoms, to self-isolate and 
therefore slow the spread of the virus. 

That NHS © staff were not 
immediately supplied with protective 
masks, gowns and eye gear testifies 
to years of underfunding and 
underpreparation. The same is true of 
the lack of ventilators and critical care 
hospital beds. Indeed over the years 
1987/88-2018/19 the number of acute 
and general hospital beds has been cut 
by 44%. A short-sighted, cost-cutting, 
Labour, Tory-Lib Dem and Tory 
policy. 

The government has taken over the 
private care sector and that will provide 
extra staff and extra beds for the NHS. 
It should be stressed, however, that 
this amounts to a “bailout”. Instead 
of requisitioning private hospitals for 
at least the duration of the Covid-19 
pandemic, the government will 
cover the “full capacity” costs of 
companies such as BMI Healthcare/ 
Circle Healthcare, Spire Healthcare 
and Nuffield Heath. With coronavirus 
ripping through the British population, 
these companies faced an avalanche 
of cancellations from rich patients, 
particularly from the Gulf. states. 
So, to put it mildly, the deal with the 
government comes as a “relief”.” 

People should keep their physical 
distance from each other and not 
gather in groups. That is the considered 
medical advice. The vast majority of 
people will comply voluntarily, but 
there will always be a minority who 
will not. Against them draconian 
measures should be imposed. Our 
movement stands for solidarity and 
does not take kindly to anti-social 
behaviour. Morally, for us, those who 
behave in an irresponsible manner 
when it comes to coronavirus are no 
different from motorists who drink and 
drive, ignore red traffic lights or speed 
over zebra crossings. 

It is right, though, that those who 
cannot go to work because of childcare, 
lack of transport or psychological stress 
should not be punished. Likewise, if 
the government is prepared to cover 
employers for 80% of normal wages 
- up to £2,400 per month - to retain 
staff, then that approach ought to apply 
to those forced into unemployment 
by Covid-19 too. That must include 
the 5.5 million who are officially self- 
employed. 

The government’s £20 increase to 
universal credit might appear to be a 
generous move. However, that still 
means living on a pittance of just £323 
per month. The fact of the matter 1s 
that some 2.3 million people have been 


forced to live in extreme poverty. We 
are talking about the non-reproduction 
of labour-power at the existing 
cultural level. In other words, social 
retrogression. Universal credit must 
to be set at a far higher level: £1,000 
a month would not be unreasonable as 
an immediate measure. 

Those doing essential work that 
puts them in regular contact with the 
general public - and that not only 
includes NHS staff - need protective 
wear. Such people include those 
working in supermarkets, mass 
transport, banking, delivery drivers, 
social services, etc. But a positive 
outcome relies not merely on waiting 
for the government to act. There needs 
to be a concerted drive by the trade 
unions to organise and protect all 
essential workers. Usdaw, Unite, GMB 
ought to take the lead. If the holders of 
cushy positions and bloated salaries 
hold back - doubtless in the name of 
the national interest - then rank-and- 
file militants need to take the initiative: 
leaflets, emails, websites. A few well- 
chosen wildcat strikes would surely 
serve to bring employers into line. 

Housing is another vital arena of 
struggle. Rent controls are urgently 
needed. What people - and, through 
housing benefits, local authorities - are 
obliged to pay out, amounts to usury. 
Mortgage companies must suspend 
all repayment demands for those 
made unemployed or put on short- 
time working. Rough sleepers need 
to be properly housed, not crammed 
into tourist-deserted hotels. The huge 
number of empty properties, not least 
in London’s most affluent boroughs, 
must be immediately requisitioned. 

Instead of bailing out car plants, pub 
chains, airlines, etc, we say, nationalise 
them. Staff should be encouraged to 
retrain to deal with the pandemic. 
There is an urgent need for hospital 
orderlies and delivery drivers. 

Not least to save lives, detention 
centres need to be closed. Prisons 
must be emptied of all but the most 
dangerous offenders. Rehabilitation 
should always be the watchword, not 
punishment. 


ideas 


Not so long ago (well, at least for 
me) in August 1986, summing up the 
neoliberal ethos - a period of reaction 
of a special kind - Ronald Reagan, 
the 40th US president, declared this: 
“The nine most terrifying words in the 
English language are: ‘I’m here from 
the government and I’m here to help’.” 
Imagine that now. He would, quite 
rightly, be treated as insane. 

A year later Margaret Thatcher 
said much the same thing: “There’s 
no such thing as society. There are 
individual men and women and there 
are families.” 

The big idea being, of course, that 
the state was the problem. People 
should aspire to home ownership, 
self-employment, private healthcare 
and self-reliant individualism. Given 
Covid-19, an obvious absurdity. Social 
solidarity, social responsibility and 
social control are - for the moment 
at least - the new common sense. No 
wonder Rishi Sunak talked about this 
not being the time for “ideology and 
orthodoxy”.' He was referring, of 
course, to the ideology of Friedrich von 
Hayek, Ayn Rand, Milton Friedman 
and the orthodoxy of neoliberalism. 

Johnson’s government has, in 
fact, been acting fully in the spirit of 
Kriegssozialismus (war socialism). 
That is, the planning, the control 
measures, the temporary suspension 
of the law of value, as practised by 
imperial Germany during the course 
of World War I. Lenin was much 
impressed. He took Kriegssozialismus 
as his model of what could be done 
in a Russia ruled by the workers’ and 
peasants’ soviets. 

Corona socialism can be considered 
in the same way. When society is faced 
with a combined health and economic 
crisis, so-called free-market capitalism 


proves to be more than useless. Private 
medicine, private insurance, private 
enterprise, private interest point to 
social collapse. The normal workings 
of capitalism have to be overridden 
... even by the traditional party of big 
business. 

Yet, by maintaining the sort of 
measures we have been seeing over 
the last few weeks, we could abolish 
poverty, hunger, homelessness and 
unemployment almost at a stroke. We 
could also begin to really tackle the 
even bigger threat of rapid climate 
change. Markets cannot do that. Alone 
planning and social control can. 


internationalism 


Covid-19 is a product of natural 
evolution, probably before it entered 
its first human host, but there is 
here a dialectic between nature and 
society. Covid-19 follows the arteries 
of the world capitalist economy. 
That is what makes it a_ social 
disease, which can only be combated 
internationally. Because Covid-19 
respects no national laws, knows no 
national borders, there is a distinct 
danger that it will return again and 
again. With our present state of 
knowledge we do not know whether 
people who contract Covid-19 will 
have immunity for life or just one 
or two years. Scientists say that an 
effective vaccine “will take 12-18 
months” to develop." 

It is quite conceivable that China, 
Singapore, South Korea, Italy and 
Japan will all get on top of Covid-19. 
They might eventually reduce rates of 
internal infection to zero. But what of 
countries such as India, Nigeria, Egypt 
and South Africa? They will surely 
see massive outbreaks. They have 
no effective health services. Nor can 
their populations easily self-isolate for 





L ike the last edition, this week’s 
paper is being edited on 
computer screens dotted around 
the whole country. I am sure 
you will join me in thanking the 
editors, designers and sub-editors 
who have made this possible. 
There is also our stable of 
excellent writers who are helping 
us make sense of what is going 
on. 

For the moment we = shall 
maintain it so that it still looks 
like our paper. Twelve pages, 
good photos and interesting 
artwork. That is far more difficult 
when we have to deal with 
disembodied design and layout. 
The production process is far 
longer and far more fraught. 
Nevertheless, readers with 
printers can continue to read us in 
their preferred format. To ensure 
that continues to happen we are 
considering bringing in extra 
design and layout help, including 
from Sweden. The wonders of 
modern technology. 

But there is always the 
possibility that members of our 
dedicated team will go down 
with Covid-19. Then we might 
be forced to go over to a purely 
web edition of the paper. This is 
not something we want to do. But 
be warned. 

In the meantime, I’m pleased 
to report that, with five days still 
to go, we’ve already reached 
our £2,000 fighting fund target 
for March! Over the last week 
seven standing  orders/regular 
donations came our way, totalling 
a magnificent £650 - thanks go 


weeks, let alone months on end. The 
virus will therefore surely decimate the 
so-called global south ... and through 
the arteries of the capitalist world 
market return to China, Singapore, 
South Korea, Italy and Japan. What 
began in the primitive conditions of 
the Wuhan market will fly back in on a 
Boeing 777 or an Airbus 330. 


The pandemic therefore 
necessitates not one country bidding 
against another, but a _ closely 


coordinated response based on science. 
Contradictorily, capitalism has united 
the world economically, but politically 
divides it into rival states. Between the 
imperialist countries there are clashes, 
sometimes wars, and a _ constant 
jockeying for position. Those at the top 
of the imperialist hierarchy exploit and 
suck weaker countries dry. 

When it comes, will the anti- 
Covid-19 vaccine be administered to 
all free of charge? Or will it be sold 
only to countries and individuals 
who can afford it? The basic needs 
of humanity cry out for the rule of 
the working class and a society that 
produces according to the principle of 
need, not the drive to make a profit @ 


Notes 


1. The Daily Telegraph March 14 2020. 

2. The Guardian March 19 2020. 

3. www.sciencedaily.com/ 
releases/2020/03/200317175442.htm. 

4. Financial Times February 16 2020. 

5. The New York Times March 15 2020. 

6. Financial Times March 21-22 2020. 

7. The Guardian October 27 2019. 

8. I wrote this in a draft manifesto for the abortive 
Campaign for a Marxist Party. For a selection of 
more recent New Scientist articles on the danger of 
a pandemic see - www.newscientist.com/article- 
topic/pandemics. 

9. Financial Times March 21-22 2020. 

10. www.gov.uk/government/speeches/chancellor- 
of-the-exchequer-rishi-sunak-on-covid19-response. 
11. https://sciencebusiness.net/news/race-covid- 
19-vaccine. 


What we are 
doing 





to comrades PM, SK, JC, GB, 
BB and DG. In the case of GB, 
his £50 donation came on top of 
another one for the same amount 
just five days earlier. Especially 
given these extraordinary times, 
brilliant stuff! 

On top of that, comrade SK 
decided to throw in an extra 
£145 as a one-off, while we 
also received a _ mysterious 
bank transfer (for precisely 
£60.06!) from an _ equally 
mysterious donor, who did not 
leave their name or give any 
other details. Well, I hope it’s 
for the fighting fund anyway. 
All in all, an extra £710 (plus 
6p!) dropped into our account, 
taking our running total for 
March up to £2,010. 

As I pointed out last week, 
the fact that we have suspended 
printing the Weekly Worker 
because of the pandemic means 
that we are obviously saving on 
postage and printing. I am sure, 
though, that subscribers will be 
more than willing to maintain 
their support for the paper. We 
have already made use of some of 
those savings, with the purchase 
of three new, much-needed 
computers - every cloud has a 
silver lining! 

So please keep your 
contributions to the fighting fund 
coming in! @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Fourth emergency service 





Eddie Ford says postal workers must not allow management to use the pandemic crisis as an excuse to 
launch further attacks on the union 


ow almost a _ cliché, but 
Ni obviously true anyway, the 
pandemic crisis has changed 
everything - forcing us to think and 
organise in radically different ways. 
This is particularly highlighted 
by recent developments in_ the 
Communication Workers Union’s 
struggle against the attacks of 
Royal Mail, but doubtlessly can be 
generalised to other trade disputes. 
As you know, the CWU on March 
17 gave the answer we expected - 
and wanted - to the government and 
the courts, not to mention Royal 
Mail, with its 94.5% vote for strike 
action on a 63.4% turnout. This was 
a slight drop from last year’s ballot, 
when 97% voted for strike action on 
a 76% turnout, mainly because this 
year’s union campaign was shorter 
than before and many workers were 
on annual leave - also members who 
did not receive a ballot paper had 
less time to request a replacement. 
Still, the result smashed through 
the outrageous 50% legal threshold 
imposed by the 2016 Trade Union 
Act and was an inspiring display of 
militant defiance - comprehensively 
rejecting the 6% pay rise offer from 
the company as part of a three-year 
deal. 

Furthermore, something hardly 
mentioned by the mainstream press, 
Parcelforce members voted again 
at the same time in two separate 
ballots. The first was about being 
“TUPEd’ over to a separate trading 
company, a reference to the Transfer 
of Undertakings (Protection of 
Employment) Regulations 2006 - 
perhaps ironically being the British 
implementation a European Union 
directive - which is supposed to 
protect employees, when a business 
and all its assets are transferred to 
another owner.' This resulted in 
another massive ‘yes’ vote of 95.4% 
on a 51.2% turnout. In the second 
vote, over honouring the ‘four pillars’ 
agreement reached in January 2018, 
another massive ‘yes’ vote of 96.2% 
was achieved, but only with a 49.4% 
turnout - falling short by 0.6% of 
the threshold. We wait to see if the 


courts intervene again using some 
transparently cooked-up pretext. 

Also conforming to expectations, 
Royal Mail went into full-spin mode, 
expressing its “disappointment” at the 
CWU’s democratic decision. Given 
that 12,281 “frontline” employees 
are not union members, the company 
argues that the actual proportion 
backing strike action was ‘only’ 
53.9%. The same goes for the TUPE 
ballot, as 1,489 Parcelforce staff do 
not belong to the union; therefore - 
according to Royal Mail - only 37.1% 
had backed industrial action. Using 
that logic, Brexit would have been 
cancelled the day after the referendum 
- and just forget general elections. The 
stench of hypocrisy is overwhelming. 

Immediately after the vote, the 
CWU issued a_ statement, which 
declared that the pandemic crisis is 
“changing the language of priorities 
for our members and the country” - 
the ballot having begun weeks ago 
in what almost seems like a different 
world. The union goes on to say that 
the postal service “is the only service 
that connects every address in this 
country via its universal service” - 
something the CWU is fighting to 
defend against Royal Mail and its 
government sponsors. Does anyone 
really believe that Rico Back - Royal 
Mail’s chief executive - gives a damn 
about the company’s obligation to 
deliver letters six days a week, as 
opposed to making a profit? 

The statement reminds us that 
postal workers are “embedded in 
every community” in the country - 
they are “trusted figures” and “part 
of the social fabric of society”. 
Therefore, the union says, it has made 
a proposal to Royal Mail based on 
“putting the interests of the nation 
first’. If management can agree on 
“the introduction of the very best 
health and safety provisions and 
equipment that can guarantee our 
members’ safety”, then the postal 
service “will become an additional 
emergency service” - that is, the 
CWU will suspend strike action for at 
least the duration of the crisis. 

For communists, this is the right 
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CWU members would be right to strike over protective gear and unsafe working conditions 


decision - leaving aside the patriotic 
language about putting the “nation 
first.” It is tactically correct to make 
the offer to suspend strike action. 
A strike over protective gear or safe 
distancing would, of course, be 
another matter. Yes, the postal service 
must become the fourth emergency 
service and do whatever it can to 
combat the impending catastrophe - 
which could see very many thousands 
dying in the UK alone and millions 
thrown on to the dole queue by the 
end of the week.’ So now it is up to 
Royal Mail to make the next move. 
Obviously, postal workers have 
the right to personal protection and 
other equipment and to avoid unsafe 
conditions - like not having to sort mail 
at close quarters with other workers; 
nor should they have to deliver junk 
mail and other unnecessary items 
at a time of world crisis. These 
demands are surely the absolute basic 
minimum. If the working environment 
is not safe, postal workers would be 
fully justified in walking out rather 
than put their health at risk - if not 
their lives. Just as importantly, postal 
workers should sel/f-organise to the 
maximum degree objectively possible 
- meaning delivering medical and 
food parcels, checking on older and 
vulnerable people (perhaps leaving 
notes or phoning), helping out with 
local services where appropriate, 
supporting people working from 
home, reporting any anti-social acts 
like vandalism or robbery, and so on. 
There are two sides to every 
bargain, of course. Royal Mail 
must reciprocate by at the very 
least suspending all of its proposed 
changes, reforms and attacks on the 
union - especially its obvious desire 
to junk the ‘four pillars’, which 
defend basic rights and conditions. 
the plans to create a separate parcel 
company at the expense of 40,000 
jobs, the introduction of yet more 
casualisation, and the grotesque 
schemes to ‘Amazonise’ _ the 
workforce by fitting various devices 
that monitor the workers’ every 
activity in real time. If management 
acts in bad faith and continues with 
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- or even escalates the attacks - 
then the CWU will clearly need to 
reassess the situation. More broadly 
still, the entire union movement must 
resist any attempt by the Johnson 
government to use the pandemic 
Crisis as an excuse to ban strikes - like 
it is trying to do with the railways. 
It is more than easy to imagine the 
emergency legislation currently 
being rushed through parliament 
containing such a provision in the 
small print. 

Naturally, some on the left are 
not happy that the CWU is prepared 
to suspend strike action. For 
instance, the World Socialist Web 
Site - published by the dwindling 
International Committee of the Fourth 
International (ICFI) - describes as 
a “sellout” the union’s “decision to 
ignore an overwhelming strike vote” 
and “instead offer workers up” as the 
fourth emergency service.° 

According to the ICFI, this 
move by the union has been “met 
with widespread opposition” - 
which turns out to mean a lot of 
anonymous moaning on unnamed 
“online forums”, although it admits 
that “there is no way to determine 
the majority position among CWU 
members”. Regardless of that, we 
read that management must be 
“rubbing their hands at the prospect 
of them having more time unopposed 
to drive their change through”, “I 
can’t believe how naive the union are 
being” and coronavirus has “nothing 
to do with our ballot’, etc, etc. And 
an earlier article on the WSWS 
asserts that the union had used the 
coronavirus crisis “as an opportunity 
to prove its unswerving allegiance 
to Royal Mail and the British state” 
and - with a hint of conspiracy theory 
- “there is no doubt that this course 
of action was already worked out 
with the employers and government 
representatives long before it was 
sprung on CWU members”. 

Sadly, it never occurs to the 
dogmatists of the ICFI that the CWU’s 
offer to become the fourth emergency 
service has the potential to strengthen 
its position against the encroachments 
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of Royal Mail management - postal 
workers are now classified by the 
government as “key workers”. 
Under extraordinary circumstances 
like this, the CWU could win major 
concessions — strike action 1s after all 
a tactic. And when to use a particular 
tactic is always a matter of timing. 
Would, in the midst of this crisis, the 
majority of CWU members answer 
the strike call? Would the wider 
working class movement be able to 
deliver solidarity? Strike action to 
ensure safety would certainly elicit 
sympathy. So, passing the buck to 
Royal Mail management was hardly 
an act of betrayal. Nor does it ignore 
the strike vote. That option remains 
open and can be acted upon when the 
time is right. 

As for the Socialist Workers Party, 
it is far less stupid. Indeed, the latest 
issue of Socialist Worker points 
out that by becoming an additional 
emergency service, postal workers 
can play an invaluable role during 
the emergency, whether delivering 
food parcels or protecting vulnerable 
people. It also mentions that, late in 
the evening of March 23, Royal Mail 
management announced measures 
to enforce social distancing at work, 
though we are “yet to see how these 
would be put into practice” (March 
24). 

The paper does say that “it is 
no time for a truce with bullying 
post bosses” - which is quite right. 
Suspending strike action is not to let 
up on the fight. If Royal Mail uses 
appeals for the national interest to 
trample over the rights and conditions 
then it will stand exposed. If Royal 
Mail refuses to provide protective 
gear, it will stand exposed as putting 
the health, even the lives, of postal 
workers in jeopardy @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
Notes 


1. https://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Transfer_of_ 
Undertakings (Protection_of_ Employment) _ 
Regulations 2006. 

2. www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk-52028644. 

3. www.wsws.org/en/articles/2020/03/2 1/ 
post-m2 1.html. 
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Lenin for unity 


Ithough the Russian-born 
A Joseph Fineberg, a leading 

member of the British 
Socialist Party, had attended the 
founding congress of the Third 
International, there were no official 
representatives from Britain. 
However, 10 comrades managed to 
get through the capitalist blockade 
of Soviet Russia to Moscow for the 
Second Congress. 

Six were officially registered as 

delegates and given a full vote: Tom 
Quelch and William MacLaine 


BSP delegates in 


Moscow 


The Call No221, July 1 1920 

On Thursday last we hada long and very 
interesting interview with Lenin. He 
wished to know all about the position 
of the socialist parties in England, and 
of the difficulties connected with unity. 
He has just written a new book, and 
has asked us to read it and then meet 
him again.’ The English edition will be 
ready in a few days. 

Meanwhile he has not much time 
for the anti-parliamentarians, and 
thinks they are lacking in political 
sagacity. Like everyone else here, 
he finds the Labour Party hard to 
understand. He was very scornful 
about certain members of the Labour 
delegation, particularly those who 
asked for proof [of British government 
backing for counterrevolutionaries in 
the civil war]. 

We have read the report regarding 
unity: Pravda published it yesterday, 
and we had already seen it. Everyone 
here wishes you to get on with it, and 
I will make a special effort to be back 
in time for the August conference on 
Friday and Saturday. 

We attended meetings of the 
executive committee of the Third 
International; representatives were 
present from _ practically every 
European country, and the business so 
far transacted has been to hear reports 
of the socialist movement in the various 
countries. We have not yet reported, 
but will do so at a later meeting. 

Cachin and Frossard spoke on the 
French party, and numerous questions 
were directed to them by Radek, 
Bukharin and others.* They were asked 
to explain the attitude of the party 
towards the Versailles peace, why they 
still had Albert Thomas in their midst, 
why they acted as they did towards the 
general strike recently, and towards 
the Ruhr trouble. Cachin gave evasive 
answers, and later Lenin, in a strong 
speech, told the French that they must 
cease to talk about dictatorship of the 
proletariat and get to know what it 
means. In answer to Serrati he exposed 
the Turatti section, which prevented 
the party from taking its proper line. 

MacLaine 


Lenin’s message 


The Call No224, July 22 1920 
Having received the letter of the 
Joint Provisional Committee of 
the Communist Party of Britain, 
dated June 20, I hasten to reply in 
accordance with their request that I 
am in complete sympathy with their 
plans for the immediate organisation 
of a Communist Party in England. I 
consider the policy of comrade Sylvia 
Pankhurst and the Workers’ Socialist 
Federation in refusing to collaborate 
in the amalgamation of the British 
Socialist Party, Socialist Labour Party 
and others into one Communist Party 
to be wrong. 


for the BSP; David Ramsay, Jack 
Tanner and JT Murphy for the 
Shop Stewards and Workers’ 
Committees; Dick Beech for the 
International Workers of the 
World. Marjorie Newbold was later 
given a consultative vote for the 
National League of Working Youth, 
while William Gallacher, Sylvia 
Pankhurst and JS Clarke (editor 
of the Scottish Worker) were given 
speaking rights. 

In many ways, debates in Britain 
over Labour Party affiliation 


Lenin: a staunch ally 


I personally am in favour of 
participation in parliament and of 
adhesion to the Labour Party on 
condition of free and independent 
communist activity. This policy I 
am going to defend at the Second 
Congress of the Third International on 
July 15 at Moscow. 

I consider it most desirable that 
a Communist Party be speedily 
organised on the basis of the decisions 
of the Third International, and that 
party be brought into close touch with 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
and the Shop Stewards Committee in 
order to bring about their complete 
union. 


Headquarters 


notes 

The Call No225, July 29 1920 
With the expiration of this edition 
of The Call, the Communist Party 
will be an accomplished fact. There 
remains but a few final words to 
be said to all our groups. First, it 
is imperative for every group to be 


and parliamentary elections were 
mirrored on a larger, international, 
scale. Given the prospect of sharp 
differences at the July 31-August 
1 1920 Unity Convention (later to 
be known as the First Congress 
of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain), BSP delegates - who 
supported Labour affiliation and 
parliamentary activity - were 
pleased to report that they had a 
staunch ally in Lenin. 

Further help came from Lenin in 
the form of a wireless message to the 


represented at the conference. We 
get correspondence from a number 
of ‘faint hearts’, who agree upon 
all essentials, but are afraid of the 
direction the new party will take, 
especially on tactics. A common 
feeling of this ‘order of the timid’ 
is that the new party will only be a 
transformed BSP. 

Obviously the best way to remove 
such a ‘snag’ is to turn up and cast 
all our weight against the traditional 
attitude of the BSP, particularly 
against its official attitude towards 
the Labour Party. Our view is that 
the numerical weight of the BSP is 
a bogey, as we believe the decisions 
will prove, while its official attitude, 
as we think, towards the Labour Party 
does not really express the mind of the 
majority of the BSP rank and file. 

In any case, it is the moral 
obligation of all communist elements 
to bring its weight to bear on such 
matters and ensure their smashing 
defeat. That way lies success. We have 
not wavered in our opinion, which 


Provisional Committee of the CPGB, 
which was eagerly reprinted - 
complete with an ornate border - on 
the front page of the BSP’s The Call. 
Lenin’s immense moral authority 
did not mean that he was treated 
as some sort of infallible guru, 
however. Despite his contribution, 
the Communist Unity Group 
maintained its hostility to the tactic 
of Labour Party affiliation. That 
said, the CUG’s ‘Headquarters 
notes’ in the last edition of The Call 
(see below) shows that, in spite of 





we have repeatedly and consistently 
declared, that the Communist Party 
should in no way be identified with 
the Labour Party. We shall continue to 
maintain such a course. It must never 
be forgotten, however, that the Labour 
Party itself has the last word on such 
a matter. 

On the question of parliamentary 
action, we wish to state for the benefit 
of one or two branches who have 
written us regarding the resolution 
on the agenda form that the intention 
of such a resolution is to provoke 
discussion on the clear issue, for and 
against. All questions of definitions as 
to what is political action, etc, do not 
arise, since the Communist Party will 
be essentially political. The issue that 
had to be referred to the conference 
was the value or otherwise of taking 
parliamentary action. 


Last words 


The Call No225, July 29 1920 
To our readers 
With the holding of the Communist 





the ongoing disagreement over this 
important issue, it was doing all 

it could to ensure that the Unity 
Convention was successful. 

It is clear from this material that 
the BSP itself had high hopes for 
the future. Nevertheless, as this was 
to be the last edition of The Call, its 
editors allowed themselves some 
space for a retrospective on the 
service their paper had provided to 
the revolutionary left in Britain (see 
‘Last words’ below) @ 

William Sarsfield 


Unity Convention in London next 
Saturday, the BSP will cease its 
separate existence, and its branches 
and members will be merged in 
the new Communist Party. We 
anticipate, therefore, that this will 
be the last issue of The Call and we 
take this opportunity of expressing 
our thanks to our readers for the 
generous measure of support they 
have accorded us. 

The Call was established in the 
earlier part of 1916 in order to rally 
the internationalist elements inside 
the BSP who were then waging a 
courageous struggle against the 
endeavours of its social patriotic 
leaders to chain the party to the chariot 
of British imperialism.’ 

The success of that struggle, the 
subsequent adoption of The Call as 
the official organ of the BSP and the 
gallant stand it made throughout the 
war on behalf of internationalism 
and the solidarity of the world’s 
workers - all this is history; whilst 
its whole-hearted support of the 
Russian Soviet Republic and the 
cause of the world revolution 
everywhere has earned it a position 
in the international communist 
movement, of which we have every 
right to be proud. 

The Communist Unity Convention, 
in founding the Communist Party, 
will, we anticipate, establish at the 
same time its own weekly organ, for 
the expression and advocacy of the 
fundamental principles and policy 
for which it will stand. 

In this last issue of The Call, we 
appeal to our readers, on behalf of the 
new organ, for the same comradely 
encouragement and support that they 
have hitherto accorded The Call. 


Notes 


1. ‘Leftwing’ communism, an infantile disorder: 
www.marxists.org/archive/lenin/works/1920/lwe/ 
index.htm. 

2. Marcel Cachin had been an ardent supporter of 
the 1914 war, even to the extent of travelling to Italy 
to cajole Mussolini’s faction of the Italian Socialist 
Party to support Italy’s entry into the war on the side 
of the French. In 1920, however, sensing the way 
the wind was blowing, he supported the affiliation 
of the Socialist Party to the Third International. 
Subsequently, he became and remained a loyal 
Stalinist to his death in 1958. Frossard, on the other 
hand, deserted back to the Socialist Party after a 
few short years and became a minister in Philippe 
Pétain’s pro-Nazi government in 1940. 

3. The reference is to Henry Mayers Hyndman 
(1842-1921), who founded Britain’s first socialist 
organisation - the Social Democratic Federation - 

in 1881. William Morris, Eleanor Marx, Edward 
Aveling and their allies broke with the SDF in 
December 1884 and formed the Socialist League - 
largely due to Hyndman’s overbearing, proprietorial 
attitude to the organisation, his jingoism and political 
opportunism. In 1914, he supported the British war 
effort, offering a ‘lesser evil’ justification for this 
betrayal. There was a rebellion by the internationalists 
in the British Socialist Party. (In 1911, the SDF, along 
with the left wing of the Independent Labour Party, 
the network of clubs associated with the Clarion 
newspaper and various local socialist societies, 

had merged into the new organisation, the BSP.) 

The internationalists in the BSP won a majority at 

the Easter 1916 conference, precipitating the split 

of Hyndman’s rump. Eventually, he formed of the 
unfortunately named National Socialist Party. 
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Overdrawn lessons 


The USA needs socialism, writes Jim Creegan, not a democratic revolution 


aul Demarty’s ‘Lessons being 
= ee is a peculiar article 

(Weekly Worker March 12). He 
argues that the Sanders Democratic 
primary campaign is, on the one 
hand, teaching the Communist 
Party (CPUSA) and the remaining 
Harringtonites in the Democratic 
Socialists of America (DSA) _ the 
futility of lesser-evilism. Sanders, 
he writes, has demonstrated that 
Democratic Party voters can put into 
serious contention someone further to 
the left than the solidly pro-capitalist 
candidates that lesser-evilists have 
resigned themselves to supporting in 
the past for fear of the Republican 
right. (In 2016, Demarty observes, the 
CPUSA even supported Clinton over 
Sanders!) 

On the other hand, he asserts, the 
campaign has cast into doubt the 
“shibboleth” of the far left - held by 
the now defunct International Socialist 
Organization, Socialist Alternative 
until recently and (somewhat less 
dogmatically) by the present writer 
in 2016 - that the Democrats should 
be shunned in principle as one of the 
‘twin parties of capitalism’, and that 
a real workers’ party can only emerge 
from extra-parliamentary struggles. 
A leftward-trending mass movement, 
he points out, has arisen both within 
the electoral arena and inside the 
Democratic Party. 

It is, however, when he comes to 
considering the future implications 
of these lessons that Demarty takes 
a curious turn. He concludes with a 
reflection on the American past more 
akin to British Whig historians like 
Thomas Babington Macaulay and 
GM Trevelyan, who view British 
history as an_ evolution toward 
liberal institutions, than to any 
version of Marxism. He seems to 
see America’s two revolutions - the 
War of Independence and the Civil 
War - as imperfect approximations 
of the ideal of popular democracy, 
which can only find fulfilment in a 
third, democratic revolution - on this, 
more below. But first let me turn to 
Demarty’s estimate of the Democratic 
presidential primaries, now officially 
still underway, but in reality already 
decided for Biden. 

Demarty seems to underestimate 
the rout of Sanders in the primaries. 
Although I never doubted the ultimate 
necessity of breaking with the 
Democrats, I did, in several articles 
written since 2016, entertain the 
possibility that the impulse for such 
a separation may originate within the 
party itself. While not excluded even 
now, that possibility seems much less 
immediate. If, as I speculated in my 
last article (‘Primary contradictions’ 
Weekly Worker March 6 2020), 
Sanders had arrived at the Democratic 
convention in July with a plurality 
of delegates and been deprived of 
the nomination through last-minute 
manoeuvres by the party brass, many 
of his followers might have walked 
out and refused to support a centrist 
nominee. 

The unpleasant fact, however, 
is that Sanders was not cheated in 
smoke-filled rooms, but repudiated 
at the polls. Although the other 
centrist contenders did line up 
behind Biden with warp speed, once 
their own chances had faded, key 
democratic constituencies - middle 
class professionals (as expected) and 
(more disappointingly) blacks as well 
as white working class voters in the 
deindustrialising Midwestern states 
- went overwhelmingly for Biden. 
Young and Latino voters did favour 


Sanders, but did not show up in the 
big numbers he was counting on 
to counterbalance the high turnout 
of those over 45. The latter were 
apparently persuaded by the media 
blitz to the effect that a self-declared 
socialist could never defeat Donald 
Trump, and preferred the comfort of a 
return to the pre-Trump normal - well 
personified by the semi-senescent 
Biden - to the bold welfare-state 
initiatives Sanders proposes. 

The defeat of Sanders presents a 
dilemma for the leading thinkers of 
the DSA - Bhaskar Sunkara, Vivek 
Chibber, Seth Ackerman - who have 
abandoned the old Harringtonian 
objective of ‘realigning’ the 
Democrats to the left in favour of 
supporting Democratic candidates 
as a temporary tactic on the way to 
an independent working class party. 
The fact, however, is that the major 
Democratic figures the DSA supports 
- Sanders and the ‘squad’, comprised 
of representatives Alexandria Ocasio- 
Cortez, Ilhan Omar, Rashida Tlaib 
and Ayanna Pressley - do not share the 
objectives of the DSA left; they are 
committed to realigning the party, and 
will throw their support behind Biden 
in the general election. Even if the 
DSA and other Sandernistas refuse 
to endorse Obama’s vice-president, 
it is highly unlikely that they will 
withhold support from ‘progressive’ 
elected officials who do. 

Thus, far from implementing a 
strategy for forming an independent 
party, the DSA will probably remain 
in the position of following in the 
train of Democrat-loyal candidates, 
who will, in turn - perhaps with 
serious misgivings - back a racist- 
pandering, corporation-loyal political 
charlatan in November. Thus, 
contrary to Demarty, the Communist 
Party and many others will for the 
time being remain confirmed in their 
belief that Biden or someone like 
him is the best we can hope for. And, 
while revolutionary Marxists like 


Bernie Sanders: his campaign challenged the shibboleths of many on the left 


myself would be foolish to assert that 
class anger can never take an electoral 
form, or manifest itself within one of 
the dominant parties - we can also 
conclude that the two-party system 
as a mechanism for containing class 
struggle, though under strain, remains 
intact in the 2020 electoral cycle. 
The extent to which the Sanders 
movement will survive the defeat of 
its inspirer remains to be seen. 


Socialism later? 


One reason why the high hopes of 
the left have been so abruptly dashed 
is that American democracy is far 
less democratic than it purports to 
be. Indeed, one of the ironies of 
history is that the polity that Alexis 
de Tocqueville and Abraham Lincoln 
celebrated as the world’s great 
experiment in popular governance, 
and that even Lenin viewed as 
“the most democratic of bourgeois 
republics”, emerged during the 
20th century as perhaps the least 
answerable to its citizens of all the 
great capitalist states. 

How democratic is a US Congress 
with an upper chamber in which the 
state of North Dakota, containing 
some 800,000 residents, is allotted the 
same number of senators - two - as 
California, with a population of over 
37 million? And how responsive to the 
people’s will is an electoral college 
that replicates this Congressional 
imbalance, and retains a system in 
which the general presidential election 
winner in any state gets all of its 
delegates - with the result that, in 2000 
and 2016, it handed the presidency 
to candidates (George W Bush and 
Donald Trump, respectively) who 
had lost the popular vote? And this is 
to say nothing of two major parties, 
which, without a programmatically- 
based membership active between 
primaries and elections, represent no 
more than clusters of elected officials 
responsible to no-one but themselves. 
In addition, there is a mounting 





Republican drive to limit the 
franchise through gerrymandering, 
depriving prisoners and ex-felons 
of the vote, reducing the number of 
polling sites, removing the names 
of people thought to have changed 
their addresses from voter rolls, and 
demanding formal identification at 
polling places. The elimination of 
these deeply undemocratic features of 
the constitutional-electoral system is 
a legitimate demand of any socialist 
programme. 

Comrade Demarty, however, 
appears to go further than this. He 
writes that the US needs a third 
revolution, one that will transform 
it into a truly democratic republic. 
This assertion can be interpreted in 
one of two ways. At the height of 
capitalist triumphalism in the 80s 
and 90s, not a few leading leftwing 
academics and journalists eschewed 
the socialist label because it was 
unpopular, styling themselves instead 
‘radical democrats’ and the like. One 
would hope that Bernie Sanders, who 
calls himself a socialist even though 
he is not, will help these timid souls 
to stop saying they are not socialists 
even though they are. But I assume 
that Demarty is not in this company, 
and is not therefore attempting to 
rebrand the socialist revolution as 
a democratic-republican one _ for 
purposes of salesmanship. 

The second possible interpretation, 
then, is that he envisages America’s 
third democratic revolutionary act as a 
discrete event, preceding, and distinct 
from, a socialist transformation. Is 
Demarty, in other words, proposing a 
theory of stages - previously applied 
by Marxists only to countries of 
belated development - to the world’s 


most powerful capitalist state? 
This possibility deserves further 
consideration. 


Thus far, the US constitution has 
provided a sturdy framework for 
capitalist rule. It has been amended 
when necessary (to abolish slavery, as 





after the Civil War) or ignored when 
convenient (as, for example, the 14th 
amendment - which reduced a given 
state’s number of seats in the House 
of Representatives in the proportion 
in which it denied any of its citizens 
the right to vote - was never enforced 
during the entire era of racial 
segregation in the south, when blacks 
were effectively barred from voting). 

The constitution, and bourgeois 
parliamentary institutions in general, 
only come under threat when class 
contradictions sharpen to the point 
where even limited democratic 
freedoms become a threat to the 
fundamental prerogatives of the ruling 
class. Short of that, there is a general 
recognition that parliamentary forms 
are too great a source of legitimacy 
for the existing order to be abolished - 
even when politicians are elected, and 
legislation passed, that the bourgeoisie 
greatly dislikes. It is therefore highly 
unlikely in my view that even newly 
arisen authoritarian figures - Viktor 
Orban, Andrzej Duda, Trump - will 
conduct a frontal assault on electoral 
democracy. 

From the standpoint of subaltern 
classes, on the other hand, democratic 
demands only take precedence 
under a dictatorship or oligarchy, 
in which the people as a whole, or 
entire parts of the nation, are denied 
basic democratic rights or excluded 
from government (as were the black 
people who carried on the civil rights 
movement in the 1950s and 60s). For 
all its unwieldiness and impediments 
to democracy, the US constitution 
(in its post-Civil War form anyway) 
is not openly exclusionary. Calls for 
its revision or abolition will at best 
be secondary in any social upheaval. 
(As they were in the Democratic 
primary. Sanders’ rival on the party’s 
left, Elizabeth Warren, at one point 
called for the abolition of the electoral 
college, but this proposal was made 
only in passing, and not pitched on 
anything near the level of Medicare 
for all or tuition-free public university 
education). The age of bourgeois- 
democratic revolution is long gone. 

None of which is to say that 
legal-juridical questions will play no 
part in the broad political struggles, 
and revolutionary upheavals, of the 
future - only that such questions will 
be intertwined with, and secondary 
to, the major challenges of economic 
organisation and class power that 
crises in advanced capitalist countries 
have always pushed to the front in 
short order. One could, for instance, 
imagine a confrontation sparked by 
a court ruling or legal technicality 
employed by the ruling class to thwart 
an overwhelming popular mandate. 
But the essence of the struggle would 
be the content of the mandate itself 
- which would surely be of a social- 
economic nature - rather than the 
legalities surrounding it. In other 
words, a major conflict involving 
legal-juridical questions in and of 
themselves is difficult to imagine in a 
country with a developed economy and 
a formally democratic constitution. 

Comrade Demarty is an elegant 
and perceptive writer. He has rightly 
pointed to the possibility - and the 
nearer actuality - of fissures in the 
bourgeois fabric occurring in places 
not dreamt of in sectarian dogmas. 
But, if one of the lessons he aims to 
teach is the need to trade in socialist for 
democratic revolution, I will happily 
remain among the uninstructed @ 


Jim Creegan can be reached at 
egyptianarch@gmail.com. 
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End of the line 





Covid-19 has done away with Britain’s rail franchising system. Paul Demarty, for 
one, 1s not going to miss it 





e all know that the 
coronavirus is_ especially 
cruel to the old, the infirm, 


those with certain pre-existing 
maladies; and so we all fear for our 
aging relatives, our asthmatic friends, 
and so on. 

One ailing patient dispatched by 
the virus this week, however, will not 
be mourned. That is the UK’s private 
railway system, which passed away 
early on Monday morning after a long 
illness. With two franchises supposed 
to be renewed within weeks - and 
all of them facing collapse under 
circumstances of massively-reduced 
travel miles - the railway system 
was effectively nationalised for six 
months. 

Franchises would have “the 
opportunity to temporarily transition 
onto Emergency Measures 
Agreements”, which _ essentially 
transfer all costs and risk to the 
government, with the franchisee 
being paid a “small management 
fee” to continue operating. If the 
“opportunity” is refused, of course, 
the government reserves the right to 
transfer its operations to the state- 
run operator of last resort. But the 
offer will not be refused; and share 
prices of the operators stabilised on 
the news, since they had seen a 70% 
drop in passenger numbers. They 
are effectively reduced to the status 
of contractors, with the government 
setting the level of their payment by 
fiat. 

This brings to an end a quarter- 
century of graft, price-gouging and 
mismanagement, ever since John 
Major took it on himself to break 
up British Rail at the fag-end of his 
government. Whatever replaces the 
state-administered ‘emergency’ rail 
system, one thing is certain - the 
franchising system, visibly tottering 
for years, will not return. It is dead 
and buried. 


Major malfunction 


Privatising a natural monopoly like 
the railways is a dodgy business at 
the best of times, requiring careful 
and onerous regulation to work even 
close to properly. Major’s scheme was 
exceptionally ill-advised, however. 

He first split the management 
of the physical network -_ tracks, 
power-lines, signalling - from the 
management of the trains themselves. 
The former was spun off into a 
company called Railtrack; the latter 
was then parcelled out, piece by piece, 
into franchises. The ‘competition’, 
which would supposedly ensure far 
greater efficiency via the wonders of 
the market, was thus not for passenger 
money - one could hardly have 15 train 
companies running their own lines 
from Manchester to London. It was 
for government tenders; and thus it 
was purely a piece of theatre, 1n which 
armies of lawyers and accountants 
squabbled over the spoils of a captive 
customer base. 

Neither part of the privatisation 
was a success. A series of crashes, 
most especially one at Hatfield 
in Hertfordshire that cost four 
lives, destroyed confidence in 
Railtrack, which promptly went into 
administration; it was liquidated and 
effectively renationalised as Network 
Rail. This was in 2000 - barely three 
years after the whole system was 
finalised. Railtrack had applied modern 
management theory and outsourced 
everything that was not core to its 
business to lowest-bidding contractors 





First it was Railtrack ... now it is the lot 


- non-core activities apparently 
included, er, keeping the railway lines 
ina good state of repair. No government 
ever managed to reprivatise Network 
Rail, although laughably no official 
acknowledgement was made that it 
had actually been nationalised for 13 
years, as if it were the Israeli nuclear 
arsenal. 

The franchisees, meanwhile, set 
about milking their little fiefdoms; but 
rail prices are politically sensitive, and 
were strictly controlled (though they 
have risen steadily above inflation over 
the years). The franchises were just 
long enough to allow price-gouging, 
but not long enough to incentivise 
serious investment to infrastructure, 
because what if you put money in and 
then somebody else won next time 
out? The result was that even seasoned 
parasites like Richard Branson found 
their ardour cooled, and the last 
few tender competitions have been 
embarrassments. Leftwingers and 
national chauvinists alike, meanwhile, 
made play of the absurd situation that 
several franchisees were themselves 
subsidiaries of state rail companies in 
Germany, France and Hong Kong. So 
much for the efficiency and dynamism 
of the private sector! 

The Covid-19 pandemic threatened 
all the franchises at once, but they have 
been collapsing in ones and twos for 
years now - most recently Northern 
Trains. The overcomplicated system 
contributed to multiple disasters 
during the reign of that feeble-minded 
homunculus, Chris ‘Failing’ Grayling, 
at the department for transport (DFT), 
which somehow continued until 2019. 
A report into the future of the system 
was already glacially progressing 
through Whitehall, with the result 
likely to be the abolition of the current 
system. The virus has hopefully saved 
us some small time and expense, as 
Tory ministers and civil servants work 
themselves up to admitting what is 
plainly the case - privatisation had 
failed. 


Tory ‘socialism’ 
The fact that this has to be dressed up 
as an emergency measure, of course, 
means that no such admission is 
necessary or shall be forthcoming. 
The same might be said for the 
formal timidity of the move. Great 
effort has been made to frame the act 
as merely a temporary arrangement - 


a bailout, more or less - in a manner 
that fools nobody. Thus it shares the 
obnoxious recalcitrance with which 
all the government’s ‘extraordinary’ 
measures have been rolled out. 
Boris Johnson has always been 
caught between ‘British bulldog 
Churchill’ posturing, and an equally 
unconvincing sort of ‘springtime in 
America’ optimism about Britain’s 
post-Brexit future. He obviously 
does not relish being pinned to the 
Churchill side of the equation for real, 
with nothing to offer except blood, 
sweat and tears. 

Almost everyone on the left, 
from ourselves to Polly Toynbee, 
has argued that there can be no 
‘return to normalcy’, for a definition 
of the normal that includes mass 
homelessness, a tyrannical benefit 
system and all the rest. Yet it 1s quite 
inevitable that - Tories being Tories - 
full reprivatisation will be attempted; 
albeit presumably not in the same 
cack-handed manner as Major’s. 
Until such time as that is achieved, 
meanwhile, the system will be 
controlled centrally by the DFT, under 
the thumb of the Tories and Whitehall 
mandarins. Do not be surprised to 
see union-smashing activities in this 
interregnum - Grayling’s attempt to 
load that sort of dirty work into the 
franchises themselves backfired, but 
it will be a simpler matter for his 
successor, freed from that kind of 
negotiation. 

There 1s a chance - albeit a rather 
remote one - that private rail 2.0 will 
be significantly less of a fiasco than 
the original model. But it 1s worth 
considering what a non-screwed-up 
privatisation looks like. The water 
supply was privatised by Margaret 
Thatcher, for example. The result 
was something like the railway 
system - a series of area-based 
franchises, each run by a permanent 
monopoly. These companies are 
stable, moderately successful and 
rather boring - the opposite of the 
fractious, accident-prone railway 
franchises in that respect. But they 
also underinvest - with repeated fines 
levied against them for pollution and 
contamination - and they overcharge. 
(The enormous Thames Tideway 
sewer project was prompted to avoid 
10-figure fines from the European 
Commission, thanks to large-scale 
water contamination. ) 


Electricity supply is a slightly 
different matter, since the wholesale 
market does somewhat function as 
a market and indirectly allows some 
competition for consumer money; 
but the energy companies are equally 
notorious for discreet and exploitative 
price manipulation - to the point that 
even Ed Miliband could call for a 
price freeze. 

What all these private utilities 
have in common is the fact that 
it is impermissible for service to 
be interrupted by the misfortune 
of a given company. If Thames 
Water collapses in an Enron-style 
accounting scandal, water must still 
come out of the taps at the treasury; 
the state will step in, either to bail out 
the operator or take over the running 
of things. In practice, this amounts 
to a suspension of the doctrine of 
moral hazard: privatisation merely 
allows fortunes to be amassed 
through naked _ rent-seeking. It 
makes a mockery of the apologetic 
presentation of the market as an 
arena of Darwinian struggle. The 
privatisation of the railways is 
a ‘failed’ privatisation because 
it did not provide a_ sustainable 
profit stream to these parasites. All 
privatisations of basic utilities are 
failures as optimally efficient ways 
of running things. 

If there 1s one lesson of the current 
situation, of course, it is that many, 
many more economic activities than 
what we traditionally think of as 
utilities are, in fact, in the same bracket 
- sustained interruption of service is 
politically impermissible. This goes 
for things like internet service, which 
is not as universally available as you 
might think, and the lack of which is 
a major impairment at the moment; 
or the malfunctioning supermarket 
system’s inability to deal with panic 
buying. But it is also true that mass 
unemployment as a result of severe 
economic contraction is problematic 
enough to draw forth serious (though 
very likely inadequate) government 
intervention. 

In spite of its particular 
dysfunction, then, the fundamental 
lesson of the death of rail franchising 
is that capital can scarcely be trusted 
with the running of anything - and 
especially not in an emergency @ 
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What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
itis everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


@ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the nght to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 


@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 





—@ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


M@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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A doctor 
reports 


from the 
front line 


Coming home to roost 








Richard Galen describes how NHS workers are doing their best to cope following years of Tory cuts 








he coronavirus pandemic is 
TL oninatin the news cycles, 

and has brought about 
unprecedented changes to the daily 
lives of billions across the world. 
Current estimates put approximately 
20% of the global population under 
some form of government-enforced 
lockdown. In Britain, while the 
public struggle to deal with having 
to severely limit social and outdoor 
activities as well as financial issues 
from the loss of work and the 
woefully inadequate universal credit 
system, workers in the national 
health service are more preoccupied 
with safety: that of themselves, their 
families and their patients. 

Outside London, where hospitals 
such as Northwick Park are already 
starting to be overwhelmed with 
cases - their intensive care beds full 
and patients being transferred to 
hospitals in neighbouring boroughs 
- most of us feel this is the calm 
before the storm. Contingency 
plans are being hastily drawn up: 
doctors, nurses and other healthcare 
professionals are preparing to work 
in unfamiliar areas and having to 
revisit skills they may not have used 
for many years. All elective work 
has been put on hold indefinitely, 
all but essential outpatient clinic 
appointments are being cancelled, 
postponed or conducted over the 
telephone. The resolve of staff 
is admirable, with many happily 
signing up for extra shifts to cover 
colleagues in isolation, and leave 
being voluntarily cancelled weeks 
before the lockdown was seriously 
suggested. 

But, as is the case with any crisis, 
the current situation has laid bare the 
inadequacies in the system. Staffing 
levels - a key aspect of running a 
safe and effective healthcare service - 
have been neglected for years under 
successive Tory governments. The 
result: a shortfall of almost 44,000 


Not enough staff, not enough equipment, not enough beds, not enough quarantine rooms 


nurses and 10,000 doctors by the end 
of 2019. This has led the government 
to ask for help from recently retired 
staff and final-year nursing and 
medical students, which, of course, 
presents its own problems. Many of 
the recently retired are themselves in 
the at-risk groups for susceptibility to 
coronavirus - a direct result of people 
working longer due to increased 
demands on the health service. Final- 
year students, although they will 
undoubtedly be a useful addition, 
will likely find themselves being 
pressured into doing tasks they feel 
inadequately prepared for. 

Mistakes will, inevitably, occur. 
Not just due to inexperience, but 
also as staff work over their contract- 
mandated hourly limits to cover rota 
gaps. Many doctors and nurses are 
being asked to cover patients from 
a different specialty, having to use 
unfamiliar equipment and perform 
procedures they may not have carried 
out since early in their careers, if at 
all. Comedic memes referring to 
being intubated by a gynaecologist 
or having your ventilator monitored 
by an ophthalmic surgeon are being 
widely shared amongst even the 
non-medical public, but the idea is 
not so funny to a medical profession 
carrying recent memories of cases 
like that of Dr Hadiza Bawa-Garba 
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- a paediatric registrar thrown under 
the bus by her NHS trust and the 
General Medical Council for a series 
of systemic failures that resulted in 
the tragic death of a child. 

Another issue surely on the minds 
of NHS front-line workers is that of 
personal protective equipment (PPE). 
Early reports from Italy indicate that 
almost one in 10 cases of Covid-19 
are healthcare professionals, who 
are at much higher risk than the 
general population. Yet there have 
been widespread anecdotal reports 
of shortages of FFP3 facemasks 
(an effective form of respiratory 
protection against viral transmission). 
These masks have to be changed 
several times during the day, as they 
become ineffective and uncomfortable 
over time, as well as often requiring 
fit-testing before use to ensure an 
airtight seal. Many hospitals are 
now racing against time to carry out 
fit-testing for staff working in high- 
risk areas, and staff are re-using 
equipment designed for single use 
to cope with the pressures. General 
practitioner surgeries are often having 
to rely on ordinary surgical masks 
- which provide only very limited 
protection against an infection that 
can be aerosolised. The problem has 
not been helped by panic-buying 
amongst the public, with reports of 
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masks and alcohol hand gel being 
stolen from hospitals. 


Profiteering 


The government is trying to ease the 
coming pressures by requisitioning 
hospital beds from the private sector. 
This is, of course, a problem of its own 
making - more than 17,000 hospital 
beds have been axed since the Tories 
took power in 2010. Freeing up beds 
has become increasingly challenging 
due to the concurrent cuts to social 
care and council-run community 
facilities, with ‘delayed care 
transfers’ reaching their highest level 
in two years at the end of 2019. The 
less palatable term for such patients 
is ‘bed blockers’ - those medically 
ready to be discharged from an acute 
hospital bed, but having to wait for 
some form of care in the community 
to be put in place. 

Unsurprisingly, given the 
numerous links between the Tories and 
private healthcare firms, these private 
hospital beds do not come cheap - 
estimates put the cost at £2.4 million 
per day for 8,000 beds. Contrast this 
with Spain, where the health minister 
confirmed last week that all private 
hospitals can be nationalised and 
placed under the authority of regional 
health boards, as well as forcing all 
private manufacturers of medical 








supplies to declare and make available 
their existing stocks within 48 hours. 

Shortages will quickly become 
most apparent in intensive care units 
(ICU), where the sickest coronavirus 
patients will require round-the- 
clock support on ventilators. 
According to 2012 data, the UK 
has around seven ICU beds per 
100,000 people - half the capacity 
of Italy and roughly a quarter of that 
in Germany, which has seen much 
lower death rates from coronavirus. 
Very little has changed since then. 
This is not just a problem for the 
elderly and medically vulnerable, as 
a lack of ICU capacity means worse 
standards of care for everyone who 
needs major medical intervention, 
such as the young man involved in 
a high-speed car accident, or even 
the working mother who develops 
a severe appendicitis requiring 
emergency surgery. 

We will get through this period of 
outbreak, though the ramifications 
will be felt years down the line. My 
only hope is that we learn from the 
mismanagement and _ inefficiencies 
that have led to this dire situation, and 
the next pandemic (which will happen, 
eventually) sees us in a better position 
- with a well-funded, well-staffed 
health service not crippled by years of 
rightwing government policy @ 
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